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PEET’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS, - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 308. Price 75 cents. 

This work has been used in American and foreign institutions for the 
deaf and dumb for upwards of thirty years, and has won a reputation 
which cannot be lightly regarded. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, - - -_ by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 96. Price 30 cents, 

Beautifully illustrated. Over 100,000. copies have been sold. This is 
the best compendium of Scripture history embraced in the same num- 
ber of pages. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, Part III, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Fully Illustrated. Pp. 252. Price $1.00. 

Containing a development of the verb; illustrations of idioms; lessons 
on the different periods of human life; natural history of animals, and 
a description of each month in the year. 

This is one of the best reading books that has «ver been prepared fon 
deaf-mutes, and furnishes an excellent practical method of making 
them familiar with pure, simple, idiomatic English. It is well adapted, 
also, for the instruction of hearing children. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by Harvey P. Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 423. Price $1.50. 

Extending from the discovery of the continent to the close of President 
Lincoln's administration. A work of great accuracy, written in a pure, 
idiomatic style, and pronounced by good judges to be the best and 
most instructive history of this country that has ever been condensed 
within the same compass. 

MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, - - - by Dudley Peet, M. D. 
Pp. 125. Price 75 cents. 

The principles of the science are unfolded in a manner peculiarly felici- 
tous. The style is very simple and easily comprehended. A capital 
introduction to a course of lessons in physical science. 

MANUAL OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
by Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D. 
Pp. 42. Price 25 cents. 

A short, comprehensive, and lucid exposition of the subject, adapted te 

learners of all conditions. 7a 
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THOMAS MACINTIRE. 
Born Dec. 25, 1815: Drep Spr. 25, 1885. 


Ox! be this service all my joy, 
Around let my example shine, 

Till others love the blest employ 
And join in labors so divine. 

To those nearest Dr. MaclIntire, as they look back over his 
life so recently ended, his devotion to the cause of deaf-mute 
education was remarkable. “It was the purpose of his soul, 
his solemn, determined choice.” The key-note of his life’s 
harmony was a consecration of self to a divine vocation. 

This self-effacement for his work will explain to many, who 
did not know his inner life, peculiarities of conversation and 
manner and his indifference to outside publicity. This should 
be borne in mind in considering his life and character. 

Thomas MacIntire, son of Joseph MacIntire and Jane Craw- 
ford, was born in Fairfield county, Ohio, near Reynoldsburg, 
December 25, 1815. His descent on both sides was Scotch-Irish. 
His paternal grandparents were married on the day of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. The grandfather served throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and at its termination retired on a Govern- 
ment land-grant, situated near Wheeling, West Virginia, given as 
a reward for sufferings endured as a prisoner of war in the 
famous prison-hulks at Halifax. Quite recently the War Depart- 
ment returned to the family some books and papers, part of his 
baggage, lost during an engagement through the accidents of 
war, returned to the Government and for years stowed away in 
the War Department. 
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Mr. MacIntire was early thrown upon his own resources ; he 
was entirely self-dependent and by his own exertions educated 
himself. He was, however, fortunate in his friends, who en- 
couraged and aided his aspirations for an education. He 
attended Hanover College, Indiana, for a while, going and 
returning on horse-back through a country that was then almost 
a wilderness. He left Hanover and became a student of Frank- 
lin College, New Athens, Ohio, whence he graduated in 1838. 
He was, during his residence in Indianapolis, a trustee of 
Hanover. College. 

Karly in life Mr. MacIntire formed a friendship with the Rev. 
Dr. James Hoge,* (pastor of the first Presbyterian Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, over fifty years,) which exerted a powerful and 
lifelong influence upon his character and career. Through Dr. 
Hoge’s influence he became a Presbyterian. Dr. Hoge was one 
of the founders of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
and an enthusiast. It was he who first induced Mr. MacIntire 
to begin teaching the deaf. While teaching he pursued a course 
of theological reading under Dr. Hoge’s care and direction. 
Mr. MaclIntire believed he could by this additional training 
better minister to the darkened souls as well as intellects. He 
was granted a leave of absence to attend Princeton Seminary. 
After graduation he was licensed to preach. He then returned 
to the Ohio school as a teacher for four more years. 

Mr. MacIntire was married to, Mary Elizabeth Barr, daugh- 
ter of John Barr and Nancy Nelson, September 26, 1843. 
The marriage ceremony was performed by Dr. Hoge, of whose 
church Mr. Barr was an elder. 

For two years Mr. MacIntire taught nearly all day. On 
Saturdays he prepared two sermons; upon alternate Sundays 
he drove to two villages, one fifteen, the other twenty, miles 


*Dr. James Hoge, 1784-1863, was appointed in 1805 ‘‘ missionary to 
the State of Ohio and the parts adjacent th-reto,” by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and with apostolic zeal he devoted his extraordinary 
powers toa long life of patriotic and philanthropic labors. Dr. Hoge’s 
personal efforts secured the passage of a law authorizing the experiment 
of educating deaf-mutes to be undertaken, though the most prominent 
members of the Legislature could not be convinced that such a thing was 
within the bounds of possibility. He selected a teacher, organized the 
school, and in after years, so long as it needed his services, labored for 
its success. 
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from Columbus, and preached morning and afternoon, until the 
increasing number of pupils made his services necessary in the 
school on Sunday. 

On Dr. Hoge’s recommendation, Mr. MacIntire became prin- 
cipal of the Tennessee Institution at Knoxville. In the first 
Report of the trustees they wrote as follows: 

It was the determination of the trustees not to be satisfied with inferior 
men as instructors, and especially in the one who was to preside over an 
institution of so much importance, believing that the interests of all con- 
cerned would be promoted by placing in the Asylum men of superior 
abilities. After much difficulty, the trustees at last succeeded in securing 
the services of Mr. MacIntire as principal of the institution confided to 
our trust. Mr. MacIntire was very highly recommended to us asa gen- 
tleman in all respects qualified for the office we wished to fill. 

Later on they write again : 

The trustees are happy in being able to state that they have found the 
principal, Mr. MacIntire, fully competent to the duties devolving upon 
him, and more than realizing their highest expectations. 

In his first Report to the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee 
School, Mr. MacIntire wrote : 

Having resolved to devote my life to the moral and intellectual regen- 
eration of the deaf and dumb, and believing that in this State a wider 
field of usefulness was opened to me, by the call which you gave me, 
than the one which I then was endeavoring to cultivate, I fully and 
firmly determined in dependence upon Divine Providence, and encouraged 
by the hope of the cordial co-operation of the friends of education, 
under your direction, to give myself to the work; and up to this time I 
have had no reason to regret the choice I then made. 

These Reports, from which the above quotations have been 
taken, are supposed to be unique; no other copies are known to 
be in existence. During the siege of Knoxville all the Reports 
and documents belonging to the Institution were lost or de- 
stroyed. Dr. MacIntire left directions that after his death 
these Reports should be sent to Tennessee as valuable ad- 
ditions to the Archives of the State. 

In these days, when deaf-mute education is a matter of State 
education and a matter of course, it is not easy to realize the re- 
ligious and missionary zeal required then to organize a schooi for 
the deaf. The principal of the Tennessee Institution, travelling 
on horse-back, visited every county in Eastern and Middle Ten- 
nessee, lecturing on the proposed new work and giving exhi- 
bitions in the sign-language. His efforts were not limited to 
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Tennessee, but extended to South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. It was true pioneer work, with all its accom- 
panying hardships, trials, and discouragements. Mr. MacIn- 
tire remained in Tennessee five years. The school was organ- 
ized, and the buildings erected but not completed. The Legis- 
lature failed to make appropriations (through the omission of 
one word in the Bill) sufficient to finish the buildings and carry 
on the school. Mr. MacIntire was urged to remain and super- 
intend the building; he, however, resigned in August, 1850. 

In after years, when Tennessee became the battle-field of 
the late war and Knoxville was besieged, Mr. MaclIntire fol- 
lowed the course of the contending armies, with an absorbing 
interest, over the now famous route so frequently travelled by 
him in his private carriage. He heard with deep regret of the 
vicissitudes of war that overwhelmed the Institution he had 
founded. 

Three times in his career Mr. MacIntire was led into other 
walks in life, soon to be imperatively called back to what was 
so clearly his vocation. After his return to the North he en- 
gaged for a short time in commercial pursuits. Within one 
week he was again offered the superintendence of the Tennes- 
see Institution, also that of the Baton Rouge School, a pro- 
fessorship in a school in Cincinnati, a call to take charge of a 
church, and a situation as teacher in the Indiana Institution. 
He selected the least lucrative opening of all, that of teacher 
in the Indiana school, a situation he only retained one month, as 
he then succeeded the Superintendent, Mr. James S. Brown, 
who went to Baton Rouge. 

Mr. MacIntire went to Indianapolis in September, 1852, accom- 
panied by his wife and three daughters, driving from Colum- 
bus in his carriage. After two months’ service the Board of 
Trustees of the Indiana Institution wrote of his management : 

We are highly satisfied thus far. His experience is ample, and his 


zealous and devoted attachment to his responsible and laborious calling 
merits our warmest approbation. 


Mr. MacIntire’s personal appearance was then striking and 
somewhat peculiar. He was of medium height,—five feet ten, 
before years and the habit of bending over a desk bowed the 
shoulders,—jet black hair and beard, swarthy skin, hands and 
feet small and fine as a woman’s, long and strong chin,—proof of 
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an unbending will power,—broad and high forehead, massive 
brow overhanging black eyes which years faded to a dark 
hazel, eyes that literally flashed fire when excited, piercing, 
penetrating eyes, that invariably forced the truth from the 
children, but softened to a luminous kindliness and forgiveness 
when repentance was acknowledged. A description has been 
written of Dr. H. P. Peet’s voice comparing it with thunder ; 
it could not have been more powerful in its effects than the 
lightning of Mr. MacIntire’s eye. He had very serious and 
earnest manners. To him life was indeed real. He was 
so early thrown in contact with suffering humanity that, with 
his intense nature, the effect was to make him turn entirely 
from mere amusement or recreation. 

When he took charge of the Indiana Institution the main 
structure was in use, but the large central building, the shops, 
the main entrance, and all the internal improvements for light- 
ing, heating, and domestic work, as well as the external orna- 
mentations and conveniences for the house and grounds, were 
planned by him and executed under his direction. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pupils were in attendance. One of his 
greatest difficulties at this time was the discipline. The school 
had been in existence so short a time that a large number of 
the pupils were advanced in years, some of them nearly thirty 
years old. The first day he entered the school-room, five or 
six of the oldest and largest boys took his measure, saying in 
contemptuous signs: “Oh! he is a little man, we can soon 
conquer him,” in a spirit so prevalent in the common schools 
of the day. In the struggle that ensued it was soon discovered 
that the “little man ” was master of the situation, and he re- 
mained master without further difficulty. 

Mr. MacIntire was always thankful for his theological train- 
ing, as he felt that it was of great advantage in his spiritual 
ministerings. His longings for the moral and religious training 
of the children over-balanced everything else. In reports, 
letters, and conversations, he spoke frequently and earnestly 
of his hopes and fears regarding the spiritual growth of the 
children under his care. 

Once, in writing of the improvement of the pupils, he says: 

Above all, we can appeal to the large number who give hopeful evidence 


of evangelical piety, as the fruits under God of the instruction given, and 
as the evidence of the great and incalculable benefits conferred upon them 
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by this school. Otherwise they would have been in heathenish darkness 
without hope and without God in the world. 

Again he wrote: 

These children are the objects of our especial care, to their benefit 
are our chief labors devoted, and it is no small satisfaction to us to wit- 
ness their improvement, and know that our efforts result in a vast acces- 
sion of happiness to them and of comfort to their friends, and that their 
increasing knowledge is not only a preparation for their well-being in this 
life but also of a brighter hope, through the mercy of a Redeemer, of 
entering upon the life which is to come. 

- The higher education of the deaf was always peculiarly dear 
to the heart of Mr. MacIntire. He labored to elevate the 
course of study and to educate public sentiment until, in 1865, 
the High Class of the Indiana Institution was formed. Of the 
standing of the graduates of the Indiana High Class in the 
National Deaf-Mute College, Mr. Balis, a graduate of the 
National College, wrote a year ago: 

The young men who came from him (Dr. MaclIntire) to the National 
College were notably superior, morally and intellectually, in all that 
marks the gentleman and scholarly student. Before them and others of 
our honored alumni, vice hid its head, and true manlinesss and virtue 
received a new vitality. Not one to-day but would go far to welcome 
once again ‘‘the Doctor,” nor fail to claim him beyond dispute as ‘‘ one 
of us.” 

In Dr. MacIntire’s mind, the moral instruction was first in 
importance, next the intellectual development, and, in an almost 
equal degree, the formation of habits of industry. It was his 
greatest desire to restore the deaf as far as possible to a nor- 
mal position in society. He could not bear the idea of treat- 
ing them as beings who were to be dependent for their liveli- 
hood after leaving school. He gave his views upon this sub- 
ject in his first Indiana Report, views often repeated through- 
out his career : 

While it is the leading design of this Institution to develop the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the pupils admitted to its privileges, and to 
store their minds with useful information, it is at the same time of almost 
equal importance to cultivate in their minds habits of industry, and to 
instruct them in the knowledge and practice of some useful occupation ; 
so that when they leave the Asylum they may be prepared and qualified to 
engage in some profitable employment, and thus earn a living for them- 
selves, and not be dependent upon their friends nor upon the community 
for a support. 


As the years passed, he was amply rewarded and gratified 
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by reports of pupils who were earning honorable supports, and 
in many instances were the main-stay and bread-earners of 
widowed mothers, aged fathers, afflicted brothers and sisters, 
while the hearing brothers were often “ ne’er-do-weels.” 

Mr. MacIntire was the first to suggest the opening of a 
school for feeble-minded children in Indiana. In 1859 he 
makes in his Report an appeal to the Legislature in their be- 
half. He gives a history of the origin of their instruction in 
Euiope, of the then few such schools in this country, and of 
his own experience with a few deaf idiots, begs the Legislature 
not to be behind in providing for this most helpless, pitiable 
class of unfortunate children, says that in view of the twenty 
years in which he had had frequent opportunities of examining 
the subject and of testing in some measure the practicability 
of instructing idiots, he has no doubt whatever of its perfect 
feasability, and closes his plea by suggesting a beautiful 
meadow of thirty acres, belonging to the deaf-mute school, but 
not in use, as a fine building site for a school for feeble-minded 
children. 

Mr. MacIntire was a devoted lover and reader of books. 
With the first money he ever earned he bought “ Young’s 
Night Thoughts.” The only relaxation he ever allowed him- 
self was reading. After days and evenings of toil and writing, 
he was wont to rest his mind by reading till late at night. He 
was early impressed with the importance of inculcating in 
children a love of books and reading. In each of his Tennes- 
see Reports is given a list of the books purchased. 

In many of his Indiana Reports the importance of libraries 
in institutions is again and again urged, and the library of this 
Institution, which was his work from the beginning, was al- 
ways a pride and satisfaction to him, and, when he left it, num- 
bering upwards of four thousand volumes, it was one of the 
most complete of its kind. When he went to Michigan he 
found a room for a library and a small beginning made, but the 
books were scattered. While there he had them collected, sys- 
tematically arranged, and catalogued. 

‘He once wrote: 

The deaf and dumb are dependent upon reading for information more 
than any other class of persons. All that knowledge which comes to 


others thrdbugh hearing must come to them through the eye, and prin- 
cipally by means of books. Reading becomes to them almost the only 
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means of self-culture after they leave school. If they do not form the 
habit and taste for reading while in school, it is not probable they 
will afterwards. The necessity, therefore, of a good library in an insti- 
tution of this kind is manifest. I have felt so from the first, and have 
used every means in my power to secure this object. 

Again he wrote: 

The books in the library are read with avidity by the pupils, and are 
exerting a happy influence in storing their minds with useful knowledge, 
and cultivating in them the habit and taste for reading. 

In 1860 the closing exercises of the school were made the 
occasion of an invitation to all the former graduates to re- 
turn for a visit. Mr. MacIntire wrote of this reunion: 

The meeting of teachers, pupils, and classmates, after being separated 
so long, was one of unalloyed happiness to all. It was pleasing to see 
the evidences of prosperity and thrift which they exhibited. The time 
was passed by them in pleasant social intercourse among themselves, and 
with teachers, in relating to each other their experiences of joy and sorrow. 

In 1870 the Seventh Convention of American Instructors 
was held in the Indiana Institution. Mr. MacIntire greatly 
enjoyed this opportunity of meeting and entertaining the 
friends of his beloved cause from all over this country and 
Canada, and discussing plans for future improvements in many 
directions. The buildings were in perfect order, the grounds 
lovely with verdure and flowers. Memory loves to dwell upon 
it as an ideal scene to be compared only with similar scenes in 
Attic groves, and to recall the forms of men and women known 
all over the country as educators, pacing up and down the walks 
and drives, under the trees, discussing ideas for the elevation of 
an afflicted class—a group of philosophers and philanthropists. 

In 1876 Mr. MacIntire presided over the Conference of 
Principals held in Philadelphia. 

In 1879 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for eminence in 
his profession was conferred upon him by the National Deaf- 
Mute College. 

In all these years only one event connected with his profession 
can be termed painful. 

During 1875, a communication signed by a fictitious name was 
sent to the Legislature charging Dr. MacIntire with official 
misconduct. Dr. MacIntire demanded a full and free investiga- 
tion, which was made by the Board of Trustees and a specially 
appointed Committee of the Legislature, which declared “all such 
accusations to be wholly untrue and unfounded.” Supple- 
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mentary to this, Dr. MacIntire followed the accusation through 
the law courts for years at the cost of the savings of his life- 
time, to secure there what he had in the beginning from the in- 
vestigating committee—a verdict of entire vindication. In such 
a long life, spent in contact with the public in the most trying 
of positions, such as the expenditure of public moneys, efforts 
for passing bills through the Legislature, dealings with all kinds 
of business men, etc., the wonder is not that one such false accu- 
sation should be made, but that it was the only one, and that 
the reputation should be at the end so spotless and blameless. 
It is a blessing that “ one tie grows stronger with pain ”—the tie 
of friendship. The sympathy, support, and trust of numberless 
friends, teachers, and pupils wiped away from his mind all bitter- 
ness. He became— 
More abie to endure 


As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence also more alive to tenderness. 


The four following years passed rapidly, unmarked by nota- 
ble events. But in 1879 the law governing the system of State 
charities was altered, and under it the controlling political 
power required the resignation of the Superintendents of the 


Insane Hospital and of the Institutions for the Blind and for the 
Deaf and Dumb, stating to Dr. MacIntire that there was no 
fault in his work, nor personal objection to him, but simply 
recognition of the demand for change in office, springing from 
the spirit of political change. This event occurred at what 
seemed to Dr. MacIntire the most important stage of his 
twenty-seven years’ work in Indiana, for he had then planned 
and was ready to undertake an extended system of still higher 
education, a plan for a much needed new building, with several 
other important improvements. With pain he parted from the 
children he had always numbered with his own children, and by 
whom he was welcomed by the sign of “ father.” 

He was peculiarly blessed in his family relations and large 
circle of friends. Death only once entered the family group, 
when it removed his daughter Alice in January, 1863. He had, 
of course, his trials of patience. Institution life is peculiar, full 
of chords and discords. The medium for preserving harmony 
is the superintendent. He must listen with an ever patient ear. 
Into his ear must be poured all the trials of the teacher, the 
happiness or unhappiness of the pupils, the vexations of the 
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employés. He must smooth away all difficulties, comfort the 
vexed, console the afflicted, constrain the wayward, praise the 
virtuous, condemn the evil, inform the ignorant, entertain “all 
sorts and conditi>ns of men,” be full of ioving-kindness for the 
repulsive, lead the children in the way of life, shield them from 
temptation, follow them with letters of advice, find occupations 
for them, bear the blame for all confusion and jealousy, be 
maligned and suffer, console the living, comfort the dying. 
Is this a sketch of an impossible being? Many will say he 
must be superhuman. Yet, such must be the successful super- 
intendent of a deaf and dumb institution. Such was Dr. 
MaclIntire, because he stayed his mind on God and walked in His 
appointed way, after consecrating his life to His service. That 
he was enabled to perform these various duties faithfully there 
is abundant testimony in letters from pupils, teachers, pastors, 
and friends. 

“ His life, like his work, was single in its purpose; his char- 
acter simple and broadly laid. His early residence in the South 
added to a natural aversion a horror of slavery; and abolition- 
ism became a part of his creed. Tenacious in the extreme in 
all of his convictions, his religious faith was tempered by singu- 
lar breadth of view and gentleness. His was a beautiful 
Christian character in this regard. Holding firmly to his own 
belief, he often spoke of denominational differences as simply 
the scaffolding erected by men around the temple of God.” 
Next to his profession in his affections was the church, not 
alone the First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, of which 
he was a member for so many years, but the spiritual church 
in all denominations. Romanists and Evangelists all found in 
him an intense sympathy in spiritual growth. 

The following account of his relations with the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Indianapolis was written by the clerk of the 
Church, Rev. Mr. Green, a personal friend : 

“Dr. MacIntire became a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city in 1852, and in 1853, by request of the 
congregation, he assumed the duties of ruling elder, to 
which office he had been previously elected. He was also 
a licensed preacher and occasionally occupied the pulpit during 
Rev. Mr. McClung’s pastorate, but was never ordained. Through 
his whole connection with the church, until his removal to Michi- 
gan, his activity was untiring in every particular affecting either 
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the temporal or spiritual welfare of the church. Its liberal 
contributions to the benevolent operations of the church at 
large in those days were due in a great degree to his personal 
effort. Nor was the First Church individually less indebted 
to his efforts for the reputable condition of its own financial 
affairs. His talent in this line became especially valuable when 
the congregation undertook the erection of its present house 
of worship. Much of the funds required was secured by his 
personal solicitation, and as a member of the building commit- 
tee, in connection with his associate member, Mr. James W. 
Brown, he gave unwearied and almost constant attention to 
every detail of the work. 

“Tt is difficult now to see how that important enterprise could 
have been so promptly carried through without his gratuitous 
and unselfish service. His intimate knowledge of the law of 
his own church, its principles, precedents, and spirit was a fea- 
ture of his religious character. He was sometimes called “ our 
ecclesiastical lawyer,” and, by his familiarity with that subject, 
frequently facilitated the business of the church courts, and was 
able to throw light upon subjects that would otherwise have 
been dark and intricate. On his removal to Michigan, the ses- 
sion of the church adopted resolutions setting forth its esteem 
of his high personal and religious character, its sense of the 
value of his services. Exalted as were the terms of this ex- 
pression, they but feebly testified to the love and veneration in 
which he was held. On his return from Michigan in 1882, he 
again connected himself with this church, and thus fittingly 
closed his earthly life in the communion and fellowship of those 
for whose spiritual comfort and welfare he had labored so 
faithfully in former years.” 

Immediately after leaving the Indiana Institution, Dr. Mac- 
Intire was appointed Superintendent of the Michigan Institu- 
tion, which position he held until 1882, when he resigned. It 
was under his management there that the blind were sep- 
arated from the deaf, and the school first organized for the 
latter alone. His relations with teachers and pupils were gen- 
erally pleasant, and left kindly memories of new friendships 
formed late in life. The following summer he spent in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, after attending the convention in Jacksonville. He 
then returned to Indianapolis for the winter. 

The Rev. Dr. John G. Brown, President of the Board of 
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Directors, and now Principal of the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, writes of his connection with this school as follows: 

“Dr. Thos. MaclIntire was elected Principal of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb on the 15th 
of February, 1883, and entered upon the discharge of the du- 
ties of the position on the first of March following. 

“Tn their report to the Legislature of the State the subse- 
quent winter, the trustees speak thus in regard to him: 

Dr. Maclntire justly stands in the front rank of the educators of the 
deaf and dumb in the United States. His whole life has beex devoted to 
this special work. The founder of the Tennessee Institution, the princi- 
pal of the Indiana Institution for twenty-six years, and for some time 
the principal of the Michigan Institution, he brings to his work with us 
a large and varied experience, which is especially valuable in the circum- 
stances of our young and growing school. We believe we are fortunate 
in securing the services of one who has proven himself to be an eminent 
instructor and a highly successful principal in the various positions he 
has hitherto occupied. 

“Professor John A. McWhorter, his immediate predecessor, 
died on the 14th of January, 1883, after a protracted illness. 
Owing to the fact that the Institution had been without an ex- 
ecutive head for a number of weeks, the organization of the 
school had become somewhat impaired. At the same time the 
trustees had about completed their arrangements for the erec- 
tion of the new buildings at Edgewood, some five miles distant 
from the location at Turtle Creek then occupied. 

“Dr. MacIntire, therefore, came to his work here under diffi- 
cult and trying circumstances. He, however, addressed him- 
self to it with his usual energy, called upon to reorganize and 
develop our young and growing school, at the same time fre- 
quently needed at the new buildings for consultation and 
advice. 

“With deep interest he watched the development of the one 
and the progress of the other. His heart was in the work, and 
he seemed to regard it as the crowning labor of his long and 
useful life. At the close of the last session of the school at 
Turtle Creek, he immediately set himself to work to make the 
necessary preparations for removal to the new buildings at 
Edgewood, which were approaching completion. Though fre- 
quently urged to do so, he took no rest during the vacation. 
The removal was effected early in September, and although the 
main structure was completed, there was such a large amount 
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of work yet to be done in the way of introduction of water. gas, 
heating, cooking, and laundry apparatus, and the fitting up and 
furnishing of the other apartments, th t it was the first of 
October before the school could be opened. Owing to the fact 
that everything was new, and there was a much larger attend- 
ance of pupils than ever before, the labors of the principal 
were peculiarly difficult and trying. In his anxiety to push 
forward the work and secure the best possible results, he ex- 
erted himself beyond his strength, and in a few months after 
the realization of that to which he looked forward with so 
much satisfaction, his health gave way, and early in January of 
the present year he broke down completely. For several 
weeks his life was despaired of. He, however, recovered suf- 
ficiently to go to his old home, Indianapolis. Although per- 
mitted to return to his work in April, his restoration was but 
temporary, and by the close of the session in June he felt con- 
strained to resign his position. 

“ His relations with the board of trustees and the executive 
committee were always pleasant and agreeable. The teachers 
and pupils were warmly attached to him and it was with sin- 
cere regret that they saw his failing strength. Though com- 
pelled by declining health to relinquish the work he so much 
loved, he had the satisfaction of seeing this young Institution 
comfortably established in a building of its own, fully prepared 
for a career of great usefulness.” 

Dr. MacIntire had apparently no organic weakness, and 
could endure extraordinary mental or physical fatigue. Such 
perfect health led him to forget himself entirely. As the years 
passed he became more engrossed in his work. His only recrea- 
tion was reading late at night. He rarely allowed himself the 
pleasure of travel except in connection with his profession, visit- 
ing other institutions. This was not rest, since he was inde- 
fatigable in seeking what would improve the material or mental 
conditions of life in the Institution. 

This growing absorption made him absent-minded and indif- 
ferent to other matters. It also made him, at times, impatient 
and stern with those who turned aside from their work for 
amusement, or entered the profession temporarily. 

This increasing enthusiasm for a work that necessarily 
brought him in contact with all kinds of charities and benevo- 
lent societies and suffering humanity in general, gave a sadness 
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and pathos to his face, with a patience and gentleness in his 
manner that inspired his family with increasing tenderness and 
anxiety. 

Continued over-exertion had really exhausted the physical 
nature, and disease found an easy prey. On the opening day of 
the new building of the Western Pennsylvania school, Dr. 
MacIntire took a severe cold; a second cold soon after termi- 
nated in pneumonia, causing six week’s illness that developed 
the first symptoms of heart disease. His strong constitution 
and vitality enabled him to rally, and he returned to Indianapo- 
lis. With strength came longings for his work, and, against 
the remonstrances of his family, he returned to Wilkinsburg. 
His growing weakness gave him a realizing sense that his work 
was nearly done. He performed the usual duties, conducted 
the public closing exercises of the school, lectured for the last 
time, choosing for his text, “‘ Mizpah,”—a prophetic text,—bade 
the teachers and children a final farewell, and then sent in his 
resignation. He remained two weeks longer to close his 
accounts and to leave everything in order. 

In the last note he wrote his daughter he said: “It is so 
hard to give up my work.” His great desire, often expressed, 
that he might not live if he could not carry on his work, was 
granted. He returned to Indianapolis on the twentieth of 
July. From then until within three weeks of his death, when 
he was confined to the sick room, he sank slowly but constantly. 
His work followed him even into the sick room; within three 
weeks of his death he wrote letters that secured situations for 
five teachers. 

Such silent endurance of suffering,—incident to paroxysms of 
struggling for breath, followed by death-like exhaustion,—such 
extreme patience, such Christian resignation, are never exhibited 
except upon the dying beds of those sustained by the inward 
peace bestowed by the Comforter. 

In his last sickness absolute quiet reigned, as the sign-lan- 
guage was used almost exclusively by himself and his family. 
The last five days were days of unconsciousness with intervals 
of momentary recognition and feeble signs, the last significant 
sign being the sign of his eldest daughter. After a day and 
night of entire unconsciousness the end came suddenly and 
unexpectedly at two o’clock on the morning of Friday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1885. 
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The funeral services, which were private, were held the af- 
ternoon of the next day, which was the forty-second anniver- 
sary of his marriage. The services were conducted by Rev. 
M. L. Harries, and interpreted by Dr. Gillett, of Illinois. The 
pall bearers were Mr. Thomas H. Sharpe, Dr. Wm. H. Latham, 
Gen. Ben. Harrison, Dr. P. G. Gillett, Judge E. B Martindale, 
Mr. J. H Holliday. He was buried in Crown Hill cemetery 
beside his daughter Alice, of whose grave, when he visited it on 
the eighth of August, he said that it would not long look so 
lonely. 

His wife and four daughters, Mrs. Chapin C. Foster, Mrs. 
Merrick E. Vinton, of St. Paul, Minn., Mrs. Charles Martindale, 
Mrs. Morris M. Ross, five grand-sons, and two grand-daughters 
survive him. 

Telegrams and letters of sympathy and condolence poured 
in from all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Dr. J. H. Nixon, of Wilmington, Delaware, for nine years Dr. 
MaclIntire’s pastor in Indianapolis, writes : 

“ What a precious legacy such a life as his, so truly conse- 
crated to doing good in the very spirit of Christ. How faith- 
ful he was in every reiation! To him, surely, if to any of us, 
will be given the welcome, ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.’ Upon how many minds he has made impressions for 
good. How many good deeds he has done. How many 
Christian enterprises he has aided by counsels and labors, and 
gifts and prayers. You must not begrudge him the rest and 
the crown his long years of faithful service have so well won. 
A strong, living faith in God, and a complete practical devotion 
to His service, always seemed to me your father’s chief charac- 
teristics.” 

Dr. MacIntire, although much older, always felt a warm in- 
terest and friendship for Dr. G. O. Fay, of Hartford, who says 
of him : 

‘“‘ With Dr. MacIntire has passed away the last of that older 
generation of educators, which, represented by the elder Peet, 
by Stone, by Turner, and others, so impressed me when, a 
youth, I took up the work of teaching the deaf and dumb a 
quarter of a century ago. 

“The Gallaudets, the younger Peet, Gillett, and many others 
have since risen to prominence. 

“The fathers! Where, alas! will they be found at our next 
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convention? Their faces will indeed be gone, but their careers 
will live in the memory of the generations of younger men 
now left to take up the responsibilities of leadership. The 
intelligence, the courage, the caution, the executive promptness, 
the unerring foresight and insight of Dr. MacIntire will receive 
commendation, will arouse to exertion, will stimulate emulation.” 

Mr. Job Williams, Superintendent of the Hartford Insti- 
tution, says: 

“Tt was my privilege to know Dr. MaclIntire first as the 
friend of my revered father-in-law, the Rev. Collins Stone, then, 
as the friend of his son and successor in office here, Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Stone. Through them I learned to hold him ina 
respect and honor which subsequent personal acquaintance 
only served to increase. 

“ His devotion to his work, his ripe experience, and his wise 
counsel led us, who are much younger in the profession, to 
look up to him with veneration, and his geniality and kindly 
spirit towards all won our hearts. His life was long, most 
useful, noble. His work was done and well done. Like a 
shock of corn fully ripe he was taken away. He is not dead, 
but has been called to a life of higher service.” 

Mr. Teegarden, one of the teachers in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania school, says: 

“T can never forget the many acts of kindness he showed 
me while he was with us. Believe me, I shall cherish his mem- 
ory and endeavor to walk in the light of his example, for I 
admired his uncomplaining, consistent self-denial, and often 
thought there was no finer character to imitate.” 

Letters of eulogium and condolence were received from 
many others. 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed by the resident deaf- 
mutes of Indianapolis, who assembled in the court house for 
that purpose. 

Resolutions of condolence and respect were passed by the 
teachers and officers of the Indiana Institution, ordering a life- 
size portrait of Dr. MacIntire to be procured and placed in the 
chapel of the Institution. 

Resolutions of appreciation and esteem were passed by the 
Session of the First Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, and 
read from the pulpit. 

Upon the Sabbath after Dr. MacIntire’s death, the First 
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Presbyterian Church was draped in mourning, and memorial 
services were held in honor of his memory in the evening. 

The pastor said, in the close of his memorial address : 

“Over and again through his example and teachings have 
little bands of his pupils stood before this sacred desk, and 
through the impressive language of signs made public confes- 
sion of their faith in the world’s Redeemer, and taken upon 
them the covenant vows of the Church of God. 

“ His Institution work was not to him a trade, but a calling ; 
not an occupation, but a ministry. Engaging in it with that 
spirit and with such zeal and fidelity, would it be unnatural for 
him to have said, when to him last Friday the gates were opened 
and entrance granted into the Heavenly City, “ Lord! I have 
finished the work Thou gavest me to do”? 


HARRIET MACINTIRE FOSTER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Professor Joseph C. Gordon, who entered upon the work of deaf-mute 
instruction at Dr. MacIntire’s suggestion, and was associated with him 
for several years as teacher in the Indiana Institution, contributes the 
following sketch of his connection with the Conventions of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. ] 

Dr. MacIntire advocated the assembling of instructors of the 
deaf in general conventions as a means of widening their sym- 
pathies, broadening their views, and stimulating their efforts. 
He held that these meetings afforded a concentration and diffu- 
sion of the benefits of experience which was of great practical 
utility, especially as tending to the perfection of methods, and 
that such conventions contributed to the dignity of the profes- 
sion in many ways, tending to attract to it and keep within its 
ranks workers whose services were in demand elsewhere. 

Holding these views, Dr. MacIntire never permitted social 
duties, private business, or trivial affairs, to prevent his atten- 
dance at the conventions. He was present at every general 
convention, from the third in 1853, to the tenth in 1882, in- 
clusive, thus making a record not surpassed by any other mem- 
ber of the profession. He was also present at four of the five 
conferences of principals, presiding over that held in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. 

The honor of presiding over the conventions has been con- 
ferred, perhaps, too often upon honorary members. In fact, 
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one-half the conventions have had for chairmen gentlemen who 
were never members of the profession. Dr. MacIntire, how- 
ever, was chosen one of the Vice-Presidents at no less than 
five conventions. 

It is not the custom of American conventions of instructors 
of the deaf to formulate into resolutions pressed to a vote the 
sense of the convention upon many of the most important and 
most thoroughly discussed topics, but rather to leave every one 
untrammelled to do “that which seemeth right in his own 
eyes,” enlightened, however, by full, fair, and free discussion. 

Though our conventions thus seemingly come to a “lame 
and impotent conclusion,” the practice has many advantages 
over the custom abroad, where “the vote” seems to be, often, 
the chief and only end of being; but it makes it difficult after 
the lapse of years to put a just estimate upon the work of a 
convention or the influence exerted by its individual mem- 
bers. Dr. MacIntire took an active, though not unduly promi- 
nent, part in all the meetings which he attended. 

It would be impossible within the limits of these pages to 
give an adequate idea of the topics he discussed, or the princi- 
ples he maintained, but brief reference may be made to a few 
points. He attached great value to industrial and mechanical 
training as specially important in their bearing upon the char- 
acter and after-life of pupils as industrious and moral citizens. 
“The pupil taught a trade might abandon it for some more 
congenial employment, but he would find the acquired skill 
helpful and would rarely abandon the habit of industry.” 

The keeping up of home-ties should be inculcated and favored 
in every possible way. “The more destitute and friendless the 
pupil, the more need there is that he should be helped ta 
cherish and keep up a connection with the friends he has.” 

Pupils should be encouraged and aided by the instructor in 
forming the habit of reading books, as an invaluable means of 
instruction and source of happiness in after-life. “‘ Every insti- 
tution should have a large and well-selected library with special 
reference to forming this habit of reading.” 

Religious ins.ruction is of paramount-.importance, and min- 
isters of every denomination should have free access to pupils 
from families identified with their respective sects. “I invite 
representative ministers of all creeds—Catholics included—to 
preach occasionally in the chapel.” 
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Dr. MacIntire deprecated the employment of an over-large 
proportion of deaf and dumb teachers, and of transient and 
cheap teachers of any kind, and favored the employment of a 
larger proportion of permanent instructors of liberal culture 
and of special training. 

To organize a school may seem a simple probiem, but there 
was a time when the principles which underlie the proper or- 
ganization of these complex institutions for the mental, moral, 
and physical training of deaf children had to be wrought out 
by long and painful experiment, reduced to system, and so 
presented as to gain the suffrages of those specially desirous 
of their successful application. 

At the Fourth Convention, Dr. Harvey P. Peet presented a 
report from a committee of which Dr. MacIntire was a mem- 
ber. This report outlined the system which had been devel- 
oped largely through Dr. MacIntire’s experience, and applied 
in the reorganization of the Indiana Institution. The recom- 
mendations of this report were adopted by the Convention. 
The essential features of Dr. MacIntire’s system were reiter- 
ated in a paper of great value by Dr. P. G. Gillett, which 
received the unanimous approval of the Convention of 1870. 

The profession owes much to Dr. MacIntire for his timely 
and efficient support of the Annals, the importance of which 
publication was urged by him, especially in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth conventions. Indeed, it is not saying too 
much to say that the existence of this invaluable fund of educa- 
tional literature is due very largely to his foresight, tact, and 
energy. At the Staunton convention he presented and pressed 
to a favorable vote a series of resolutions establishing an Ex- 
ecutive Committee with large powers, with instructions to bind 
the institutions, so far as practicable, to the maintenance of the 
Annals upon an equitable basis. 

At the Conference of Principals, held in Washington in 
1868, the question of resuscitating the Annals, (suspended 
during the civil war,) the adoption of articulation teaching as 
a part of the American system, and the promotion of the higher 
education of the deaf by the unqualified endorsement of the 
National College, were considered. Dr. MacIntire approved of 
these measures and contributed to their success, presenting 
and supporting the resolutions to revive the publication of the 
Annals. 
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In 1870 the convention met in Indianapolis, with Dr. Mac- 
Intire, ex officio, host. None who attended that convention 
can ever forget the sweet, home-like atmosphere which greeted 
him, the courtesy which anticipated his wants, or the evidences 
which surrounded him on every hand, of an admirably equipped 
institution under efficient management. 


JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


[President E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf during 
the whole period of Dr. MacIntire’s membership of the Committee, writes 
as follows :] 

My acquaintance with Dr. MacIntire began in 1856, just as 
I was entering upon the work of teaching the deaf. We met 
in Staunton, Virginia, at the Fourth Convention. 

I was twenty years of age and Dr. MacIntire forty. In 
spite of this disparity in years I felt myself strongly attracted 
by a certain combination of positiveness and geniality which 
was manifest in him, and during the pleasant intercourse of 
those vacation days relations of cordial friendship were estab- 
lished, which remained unbroken to the end of his life. 

An incident of the Virginia visit remains vividly in my mind. 
On a day near the close of the Convention most of the mem- 
bers went in carriages to Weyer’s Cave, a remarkable subter- 
ranean cavern some fifteen miles distant from Staunton. When 
the party were well underground, following the route usually 
taken by visitors, Mr. William D. Cooke, then principal of the 
North Carolina Institution, who had once made a careful sur- 
vey of the cave, proposed to Dr. MacIntire and me to strike 
out under his guidance in an untravelled path, that we might 
see some wonders of the cave not usually enjoyed. 

I can see Dr. MaclIntire’s face now as it brightened with 
pleasure at the thought of a possible adventure. I quote 
from a record made a day or two later: “After climbing a 
path that seemed to have once been the bed of an underground 
stream we came to a room by far the most brilliant we had seen. 
It was small and very low, but its walls were literally crowded 
with crystals of every variety. Here we procured a large num- 
ber of specimens, and in a short time Mr. Cooke proposed we 
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should blow our lights out. ‘I have some matches,’ said he, 
as he extinguished the candles, ‘ either here or in a pocket of 
the coat I took off as we came into the cave.’ With a sort of 
buried-alive feeling we sat still as death for a few moments and 
heard no sound save each other’s breathing; then Mr. Cooke 
produced his match-box, and after trying the first match said, 
‘The moisture in the cave has made them so damp they won't 
light.’ For a moment there went through us— 

An undefined and sudden thrill 

That makes the heart a moment still, 

Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 

Of that strange sense its silence framed ; ; 
but soon one of the matches blazed and we were again on the 
main path hurrying to the mouth of the cave.” 

Of my associations with Dr. MacIntire on the Standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Convention I have most agreeable 
and satisfactory recollections. This Committee was reorgan- 
ized at the First Conference of Principals, held at Washington 
in 1868, under the title of the “Executive Committee of the 
Annals,” and Dr. MacIntire was elected a member. The Com- 
mittee was re-elected at the Convention held at Indianapolis 
two years later, and at the Belleville Convention in 1874 it 
was made the “Standing Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention,” with enlarged powers. Dr. MacIntire was a member 
of this Committee to the day of his death. 

The responsibilities placed on the Committee have always 
been great, and matters coming within the scope of their juris- 
diction have often been of such a nature as to demand the 
most careful consideration and the exercise of a wise discretion 
in reaching conclusions. On such occasions Dr. MacIntire 
invariably proved himself a valuable counsellor. Free from 
personal prejudice, cautious, but never to the point of sacri- 
ficing principle, at once conservative and progressive, his opin- 
ions commanded the profound respect of his colleagues. 
Although a man of strong convictions, he never showed himself 
opinionated in the discussions of the Committee, and several 
instances could be cited when, after full conference with his 
associates, views announced at the opening of a meeting were 
yielded in the light of an exhaustive consideration of the sub- 
ject in hand. 

My last meeting with my dear friend was on the occasion 
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of the dedication of the new building of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution, in December last, when I observed with 
pain that the burden of years and the hand of disease were 
bearing heavily on his physical powers. The rest he needed 
from his life-long aud arduous labors came too late to secure 
for him a lengthened twilight of old age. He literally wore 
himself out in the work that commanded the interest and affec- 
tion of his lifetime. 

God grant that the spirit which inspired all his career may 
be found in many of those who now bear the heat and burden 
of the day in our laborious profession. 


, E. M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 


THE ASSOCIATIVE FEATURE IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


Proressor J. C. Gorpon gives, in the April Annals, a “sketch 
of the principal theories of deaf-mute instruction, in connec- 
tion with the public or common school system, which have 


been put to the test of experience for long periods in different 
lands and under a wide range of conditions.” He confines 
himself strictly to his subject, historical review, but by analysis 
of the facts gathered he demonstrates that experiments based 


upon these theories have always failed and must necessarily 
fail. 


A reader of Professor Gordon’s article, mistaking its scope 
and purpose and giving the matter only cursory attention, 
would infer that his conclusions embrace attempts, under any 
and all conditions, to educate the deaf in association with 
hearing children. In effect, the article is a strong argument 
in favor of the segregation of the deaf in special schools, and 
throws discredit upon “the associative feature” as a factor in 
their education. 

It is not my purpose to question any of Professor Gordon’s 
conclusions. I would, rather, add to them the further conclu- 
sion drawn from my own bitter experience as a victim of an 
attempt to educate a deaf child in a public school, that such 
experiments are cruel and must be barren of good results, for 
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no good results are possible in the face of the humiliation and 
discouragement of a deaf child in such surroundings. 

Professor Gordon’s array of the “inexorable logic of facts” 
leaves no room for anything but unqualified acceptance of his 
conclusions so far as he has made them apply, but he has not 
covered the whole subject by any means; there remains for 
discussion the broad inference that association with hearing 
children is of no value in the education of the deaf under any 
conditions. Experiments made under a “wide range” of cer- 
tain conditions have resulted in failure, but it does not follow 
that there are no conditions under which such experiments 
may be successful. 

The great value of the association of the deaf with the deaf, 
as a factor in their education, is indisputable. It is true that it 
has been questioned by prominent theorists, but they have 
gone no further than expression of biased opinion. Those 
who have had opportunity to note the mental torpor of deaf- 
mute children when admitted to an institution, and to observe 
the quick awakening that follows, cannot for a moment doubt 
that without the stimulating and brightening effect of associa- 
tion the attempt to educate them would be well nigh hopeless. 

It was my good fortune during my school days at Hartford 
to be associated in close companionship with a number of 
remarkably intelligent young men. No logic could convince 
me that my association with these young men was not of 
greater benefit to me as a factor in whatever education I have 
acquired than the sum of all other influences subsequent to the 
loss of my hearing. And it is certain that one and all of my 
school-mates would make the same acknowledgment as to their 
association with each other. Among these young men there 
was a constant “fusiilade of discussion;” there was scarcely 
any subject pertaining to “heaven above, the earth beneath, 
or the water under the earth,” that did not contribute ma- 
terial for disputation. Not unfrequently these discussions 
encroached upon the time that should have been given to 
their lessons, but it is undeniable that the mental stimulus and 
habits of independent’ study and investigation so acquired 
were as valuable to them as the grist of their daily tasks. 
With all these thronging memories, knowing so well that the 
development of intelligence and character in the subsequent 
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lives of so many of these boys* was due in a greater degree 
to their association with each other than to their school-room 
work or even to the influence of their teachers, it fills me with 
astonishment to read in Institution’ Reports such assertions as 
these: “‘The less the deaf are associated with the deaf the 
better for them in every way,” and “It would be better for a 
deaf child if he did not know that another deaf child existed 
in the world!” 

Boy like, these school-boys would settle, off-hand, questions 
of theology, politics, science, and what not with the utmost 
positiveness and to their immense satisfaction; but there was 
one question, often discussed, that ever remained to them an 
unfathomable mystery. Why was it that A., who lost his hear- 
ing when three or four years old, was possessed of an easy 
and natural flow of language not different from that of hear- 
ing boys of his age, while B., who lost his hearing a year 
or two earlier and was much superior to A. in mental calibre, 
was doomed to struggle with a load of “ deaf-mutism,” viewing 
the world of language all askew? It could not be A.’s memory 
of his childish prattle that made all the difference, for he had 
utterly forgotten it, and, in fact, had no more conception of 
sound than if he had been born deaf. Where was the point of 
divergence and what the cause that carried them into channels of 
mental flow so sharply defined and so far apart? Teachers, when 
questioned, could give no answer but that A. was a “semi-mute” 
and B. a deaf-mute, which was merely begging the question. 
With all the material for investigation close at hand, and exist- 
ing in ourselves, we could never find a solution of the problem. 

Many years afterwards, I had occasion to take a long journey 
in company with one of my boyhood friends, a deaf-mute from 
birth. Both of us being teachers, much of our time was given 
to discussing methods of teaching, and we naturally switched 
off upon discussion of the problem that had bothered us so 
much in our younger days. He described to me the successive 


* That this picture may not seem overdrawn, I give the names of well- 
known teachers who were my school-mates: ‘Thomas L. Brown, Melville 
Ballard, Ralph H. Atwood, Amos G. Draper, J. B. Hotchkiss, Samuel T. 
Greene, William L. Bird, Henry W. Syle, Louis A. Houghton. Of these, 
five were my class-mates, three were younger boys in lower classes, and 
one a private pupil of Professor Bartlett’s. Others not teachers, but as 
well known, could be mentioned. 
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steps by which he had finally arrived at a clear understanding 
of written language. He said that during the greater part of 
his school days all the idea of language he had was that it 
consisted of words strung together without rule or reason. 
The study of language was, to him, no more in reality the study 
of language than memorizing complex chemical formulas and 
associating them with materia! objects is the study of chemis- 
try. Itnever occurred to him to search for a clue to guide him 
through the mazes of language; he had no idea that any such 
clue existed. By prodigious labor he committed to memory a 
large number of model sentences associated in his mind with 
certain pictures. His original composition consisted either in 
reproducing his models or writing series of words as nearly 
like them as possible. Taking his models as a starting point, 
he would try, by a mechanical process of substituting words, 
to make his composition represent the picture in his mind. 
The process by which he arrived at the meaning of what he 
read was not so apparent; there was a good deal of guess-work 
and hap-hazard about it. Gradually he became less dependent 
upon memory and mechanical substitution, but his mental drift 
continued in the same direction. When he left school, for 
illustration, he was unable to understand why relative pronouns 
are used. He used relative clauses in his composition because 
he had been taught to write in that way, but he could not see why 
such sentences would not be just as correct and just as clear 
if all relatives were omitted. After some years he found him- 
self looking at language from a different stand-point, and his 
difficulties vanished. He had somehow drifted out of the 
slough of deaf-mutism: with the majority of deaf-mutes the 
drifting is apt to be the other way. 

This long conversation, a fragment of which I have imper- 
fectly transcribed, seemed to throw a glimmer of light upon 
the question. It revealed with great distinctness the forced, 
unnatural process by which deaf-mutes acquire the understand- 
ing and use of written language. Subsequent observation and 
experiment have convinced me that this process is almost uni- 
versal among congenital deaf-mutes.* Starting thus, with an 


*I was inclined to doubt the correctness of my friend’s recollection 
and of my own understanding of what he said, and, to test the matter, I 
tried a number of experiments. I select one of many of these experi- 
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impulse in the wrong direction, their course persists in that 
direction with gathering force. Those who have possessed 
hearing and speech in childhood, seemingly effaced from their 
recollection though it may be, have received an impulse in the 
right direction, and their course in this direction also persists 
with gathering force. Hence it is that some are doomed to an 
almost hopeless struggle in mastering the simple forms of 
expression, while others are carried along with the current, 
mastering the most difficult forms of language almost without 
effort. 

The most important question in the education of the deaf is 
whether it is not possible to give the congenitally deaf an im- 
pulse in the right direction in their early childhood, and so di- 
rect their course that they may acquire the understanding and 
use of language by a natural process. Questions of school- 
room method are trifles in comparison. 

When we examine our own mental processes, our introspec- 
tion reveals that the current of our thought runs in two dis- 
tinct channels. Inventing a terminology for the sake of brev- 
ity, I will call one channel the imaginative and the other the 
expressive. When we form a conception of any kind our 
thoughts run wholly in the imaginative channel. If we think of 
going a fishing, for instance, we seem to see, as in a vision, the 
rippling waves, the dancing boat, our hooks and lines, and the 
thousand little details of what we may see and do. If we wish 
to communicate our thoughts to another, at once we shift into 
the expressive channel ; sentences flow from our lips, or collo- 
quial signs from our fingers, with scarcely more mental effort 
than is required to imagine the scene or event that we describe. 


ments for illustration: Taking an absurd and misleading sentence written 
by one of my pupils, I submitted it to the criticism of a number of 
quite intelligent deaf-mutes who had been educated by the so-called 
‘natural method.” The sentence was as follows: ‘‘ The little dog which 
barked at a box in the barn contained a cat.” Every word in the sen- 
tence was familiar to them, and they had been drilled upon like construc- 
tions. Not one of them smiled ; every one of them in forming a mental 
picture from the sentence located the cat inside the box instead of inside 
the dog! It was plain that they took the meanings of individua) words, 
dog—barked—box—barn—contained—cat, and by association of ideas 
and help from the prepositions, made a sort of mental hash of the sen- 
tence. Those who are inclined to sharé my original doubts are recom- 
mended to try like experiments. 
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Receiving a communication from another by the expressive 
channel, our thoughts take the imaginative channel almost 
without any effort of our will. Thus the two channels run 
side by side from earliest childhood throughout our lives. In 
the mind of the uneducated deaf-mute the expressive channel 
has no existence; he knows nothing of any means of commu- 
nication but graphic and suggestive gestures—rough copies of 
the pictures in his mind. Of words or signs, as conventional! rep- 
resentatives of thought, he has no conception. All his thoughts 
are pictures ; he reasons, when he reasons at all, in a groping, un- 
certain way, and his mind grows stunted and twisted in a man- 
ner beyond the comprehension of any but those who have made 
his mental state the study of a lifetime. In this condition he is 
sent to school and the struggle to change his settled habit of 
mind begins. Not only has the expressive channel to be filled with 
language, but the channel itself must be created. The teach- 
er’s efforts to this end are not limited to digging and dredging 
in virgin soil, but obstinate stumps of habit must be slowly 
and patiently picked to pieces. 

Under the manual system it is assumed that in the mind of 
the deaf-mute child the expressive channel is wanting, or, at 
least, that the faculty of expression is dormant. He is placed 
with others like himself. Communication with them is estab- 
lished at first by means of crude significant signs, which grad- 
ually merge into a sign-language not different in its essence 
from other languages, wanting only inflections and order of 
collocation, which are replaced by suggestive gestures. By 
familiar use the significant character of signs is lost sight of 
and they become purely conventional, serving only to recall 
ideas, regardless of their significant origin, precisely as ar- 
ticulate words serve to recall ideas to hearing persons. The 
flow of thought in the expressive channel being thus estab- 
lished, it remains for the teacher to produce another form of 
expression, written language. This is the theory, but how dif- 
ferent the practice! With the child who has learned to lisp 
some childish prattle in a foreign tongue before losing his hear- 
ing, the theory is carried to practical demonstration. The 
slender thread of his expressive faculty is picked up where he 
dropped it in his mother tongue, his mental powers. are stimu- 
lated by means of the sign-language, and development of 
expression in written English proceeds apace. The congen- 
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itally deaf child is thrust at once into the school-room ; he is 
forced to memorize and reproduce words and sentences before 
he can have any conception of conventional expression. He is 
persistently drilled upon empty forms disassociated from trains 
of thought. The impulse in the wrong direction thus given 
him gathers force as he proceeds, and intractable habits of 
study are formed which lead him astray.* 

Under the oral system the development of the mental facul- 
ties is subordinated to the development of speech. It is as- 
sumed that with speech will come the power of expression, for 
“speech is expression and expression is speech.” Years of la- 
bor are spent in mechanical drill upon vocal sounds, a process 
which results in permanently dwarfing the mental faculties. 

Under whatever system the education of the deaf child is 
attempted, it is unquestionable that the best results depend 
upon the development of the faculty of expression in some 
form in early childhood. This development cannot be pro- 
duced by school-room drill; it must be a spontaneous growth 
from communion of mind with mind. Efforts by means of les- 
sons and exercises to force written or spoken language upon a 
deaf child, before the conception of symbolic or conventional 


expression, of which language wholly consists, takes possession 
of his mind, must be in a great measure fruitless. Such efforts 
are like trying to drive in first the blunt end of a wedge. 
Taking this postulate as a starting point, let us see by what 
means, if any means are attainable, the faculty of expression 
can be developed in childhood. 


* As an illustration of these misleading habits—whose name is legion— 
I will relate some of my experience : When I began teaching I soon be- 
came aware that there was something radically wrong in the mental pro- 
cesses of my pupils. They were, for the most part, bright and indus- 
trious, but, making due allowance for their condition, the progress they 
made was out of proportion to their evident capacity. Having little ex- 
perience I was for a long time completely mystified. Then I began to 
watch them in the evening study-hour. I discovered that two of them 
placed slips of paper upon the pages of their books and proceeded to mem- 
orize the lesson line by line, uncovering the lines as fast as ‘‘ learned.” 
One memorized between punctuation points. and soon. The process of 
committing lessons to memory was absolutely divorced from association 
with meaning. With ‘‘all the confidence of a new broom ” I set to work 
to sweep this vicious habit out of existence. I might as well have tried 
to sweep back the sea! 
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Manifestly, if speech can be used as a medium of such de- 
velopment it has immense advantage over other means. Can 
it be used? We have to deal with facts, not with theories or 
suppositions based upon impossible conditions. Starting with 
the child at home, muck might, could, would, and should be 
done by wise and thoughtful parents and friends, but little 7s 
done. The mental condition of the deaf child when he enters 
an institution és, in nearly every case, deplorable. The environ- 
ment of his home life does not favor the development re- 
quired and does not produce it.* It is urged that parents 
should be educated to give their children preliminary training. 
An excellent idea, truly, but is it practicable? Can we over- 
come the facts that many parents are incapable; that of those 
who are capable the greater portion are engaged in a struggle 
for daily bread, and have no time to give to learning and teach- 
ing; that the few who are able and willing are so scattered 
that the difficulty and cost of reaching them would be enormous? 
Much may be, and indeed has been, accomplished in exceptional 
cases, but, in general, the hope for material results in this 
direction must be abandoned. 

Can anything be accomplished by means of day schools in 
connection with the public schools, giving an environment of 
hearing children? Professor Gordon has effectually answered 
this question in the negative. 

Can kindergartens for deaf children be conducted under the 
oral system with reasonable expectation that speech will develop 
under the skillful direction of teachers, and be freely used by 
the children in talking with each other? The fact that half a 
dozen years-of patient drill on vocal sounds are necessary to 
produce bare articulation of words disposes of this question. 

Shall we establish kindergartens under the manual system 


* The value of home environment, in the absence of means of com- 
munication other than crude pictorial signs, is well illustrated by an in- 
cident—a type of many—recalled by Professor Noyes on reading this 
paragraph. .A deaf-mute boy, from a very intelligent family containing 
eight children, came to the Philadelphia Institution when fourteen years 
old. His ignorance was so dense that he did not even know that he was 
deaf or in any way different from his brothers. From mere imitative in- 
stinct he would address persons who noticed him with hideous inarticulate 
cries. Placed in conditions where his chaotic ideas could be arranged 
and formulated in a definite language, he developed rapidly and became 
a sensible, well-educated man. 


| 
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and let the children freely communicate by signs? This would 
be something like setting the blind to lead the blind. The 
advantage over the present practice of associating the little 
ones with the older children who have made some progress is 
not apparent. 

In prescribing “environment of hearing children” as a rem- 
edy for the ills existing in the methods of instructing the deaf 
it is remarkable that the doctors have unanimously ordered 
that the medicine shall swallow the patient,—in other words, 
that deaf children shall be “ assimilated” by the mass of chil- 
dren in the public schools! Naturally all attempts to carry out 
their directions have resulted in disaster, and a remedy, excel- 
lent if properly administered, has fallen into disrepute. En- 
vironment of hearing children, to be of any help to the deaf, 
must be within the walls of special schools where it can be 
controlled and directed by trained specialists. 

Educating the deaf is emphatically an experimental science. 
The carpenters’ “rule of cut and try” is the only practical 
rule recognized in our profession; mere generalization and a 
priori argument go for nothing. The weaver of a web of 
theory, be it ever so fine, has no market for his goods unless 
the woof of his imagination has a substantial warp of facts. 
It is not difficult to prove a negative by an array of impreg- 
nable facts ; the way is strewn with the failures of empirical 
experiment for a hundred years. Proving an affirmative is 
another matter. J will try to show some results of environ- 
ment of hearing children properly applied. 

Some thirty years ago Professor David E. Bartlett conducted 
a family school for both deaf and hearing children at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. This school was not established for the devel- 
opment of a theory; it was simply a private enterprise. 
Professor Bartlett’s purpose was to build up a school for very 
young deaf children, and the association of hearing children 
was incidental. He was an enthusiast in the matter of early 
education,* recognized the value of association in a general 


*‘* We propose in this course of education, at first, not so much to 
confine the little ones to a regular routine of exercises in school hours, 
as to teach them and accustom them at the table, in their little plays, 
walks, and amusements, and in the ordinary every-day occurring inci- 
dents of juvenile life, to express their thoughts and learn to think in al- 
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way, but I do not find that he made a special point of the associa- 
tion of deaf with hearing children outside of family association. 
Upon the advantage of a medium of free communication 
between members of a family, to be acquired by the education 
of deaf and hearing brothers and sisters together, he laid great 
stress. His pupils numbered twenty-five or thirty, of whom 
at least half were hearing children. The enterprise, after a 
few years’ trial, proved financially unprofitable, and was there- 
fore abandoned. 

Several of Professor Bartlett’s former pupils have been for 
many years among my intimate friends and associates. Some 
of them are remarkable examples of deaf-mutes from infancy 
using written language with all the freedom and accuracy of 
educated hearing persons. One of them, a lady, deaf from 
birth, in relating her experience, said that she was sent to 
Professor Bartlett’s school at nine years of age, and remained 
five years. Her room-mate and close companion for nearly 
the whole period was a hearing girl of her own age. No 
distinction was made between the deaf and hearing children, 
except in school-room exercises. There was no “oil and 
water” about the association of the two classes, no clannish- 
ness, but genuine comradeship. The sign-language was uni- 
versally used, the hearing children, as a rule, being more 
expert than the deaf.* There was a tendency to use the manual 
alphabet in preference to signs. This lady attributes her 
remarkable facility in the use of language mainly to her learn- 
ing at the start to think in language. Childish and imperfect 
though it was, the language she used was a diving language. 
The words and sentences spelled with her childish fingers were 
spelled with the purpose of communicating thought, and the 
signs habitually used were representatives, rather than pictures, 
of thought, taking much of their cast and sequence from the 
mental habits of the hearing children. Thus the entering wedge 
was driven and the way opened for the acquirement of educa- 
tion by a natural process. 


early imitation, practice, and habit as nature plainly indicates it should 
be.’—From Professor Bartlett's Circular, Aug. 10, 1852. 

*This statement should be taken with some qualification. The “ ex- 
pertness”” of the hearing children probably did not consist so much in 
manual grace and skill as in their ability to make what they said interest- 
ing through superior information and mental training. 


phabetic language, thus making the acquisition of language a matter of 
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Another is a lady who taught for several years in the Min- 
nesota Institution. She is one of the few congenital deaf- 
mutes among my acquaintances who are thoroughly emanci- 
pated from deaf-mutism. I took it for granted that she was a 
“‘semi-mute”; in the course of an intimate acquaintance, ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, I never observed any of the 
grammatical slips or queer solecisms to which even the best 
educated deaf-mutes are liable. In questioning her as to her 
recollection of Professor Bartlett’s school, I was surprised to 
learn that she became totally deaf before she was a year old. 
She most emphatically declares that she traces the ease and 
freedom with which she uses language to her early instruction 
and association at Poughkeepsie. 

Another of my acquaintances, a comrade of my school: boy 
days, became totally deaf when about six years old. He was 
placed in Professor Bartlett's care when seven years old, and 
remained until he entered a New England college. Heisa 
finished scholar and a writer of great merit. His case is hardly 
in point, as he had the advantage of hearing and speech in 
childhood ; but, making due allowance for this advantage and 
for unusual native ability, much remains to the credit of early 
instruction and association. His views, as to the value of asso- 
ciation, are well expressed in the following extract from a 
private letter to me: 

“T think my old schoolmates, as a rule, take larger and more 
sensible views than deaf-mutes trained in an institution. They 
are not so clannish, and their minds did not get into a rut at 
school. They think and feel as hearing people do.* * * * 
I believe a distinct and powerful influence was exerted by the 
association, the admixture of hearing children, between whom 
and the deaf there was perfect equality in every respect, save 
where a difference was made absolutely necessary by the fact 
of deafness. Hearing and deaf children slept in the same 
room, sat at the same table, mixed together, sat side by side at 
the prayers, (which were conducted in signs,) and, in certain 
studies, they were together in the class, and a// recited man- 
ually. * * * It was this association, I have no doubt, that 
contributed largely to make my schoolmates feel at home and 
at ease in hearing society,—that enabled them to understand 
how hearing people view things, and to view them in the same 
way, naturally and habitually, not in a forced and foreign way.” 


| 
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Still another of Professor Bartlett's pupils I remember as a 
bright boy, remarkable for the clearness and precision of his 
use of signs. In written language he was, at the time I knew 
him, decidedly “lame.” He did not “teke kindly” to the 
change from Professor Bartlett's unsystematic methods to the 
logical and methodical ways of the teacher under whom he was 
placed. He was fonder of sketching and caricaturing his com- 
rades and teachers than of study. In his subsequent life, 
however, he has developed remarkable talent in many ways. If 
success in life, the ability to “ carve one’s way to fame and for- 
tune,” is a criterion of success in educational methods, then 
this is a case of more than ordinary success in educational 
methods. 

Pursuing inquiry further, and outside the range of my 
acquaintance, I do not find material for comparison with results 
in institutions. Few of the bright children, besides those I 
have mentioned, remained in the school longer than a term or 
two before they were transferred to institutions. It is impos- 
sible to judge with certainty as to the results in the cases of 
those with whom I have no personal acquaintance. 

Many things have to be considered in estimating the benefits 
to these children from early instruction and association. Their 
own natural gifts and the efficient aid of intelligent and devoted 
friends have weight on one side; the want of system and the 
brief period under which the “associative feature” was tried 
should weigh on the other; but when the account is balanced 
a good deal remains on the credit side. Not the least weighty 
fact in this connection is that those of Professor Bartlett’s 
former pupils who are capable of correctly weighing the benefits 
derived by themselves are positive in their belief in the value 
of the “associative feature.” : 

In the course of thirty years’ association with the deaf, I 
have encountered a number of cases of notable results of de- 
velopment in articulation by the congenitally deaf through 
association with other children, aided by wisely directed efforts 
of their parents and friends. I have never seen or heard of a 
person totally deaf from birth or infancy using to any practical 
extent speech acquired in an institution. The most remarkable 
case I have met is that of a life-long friend who became totally 
deaf when she was about a year old. She was placed in the 
care of an aunt, who taught her to speak, and by every available 
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means induced other children in the family and neighborhood 
to talk with her. In this the child herself was a potent ally ; 
her eager curiosity and desire to learn were never satisfied. 
She was not permitted to know anything of signs; even the 
use of crude gestures was discouraged. It was found impossi- 
ble to give her any idea of connected written language, and, 
when she was fifteen years old, her father sent her to the 
Hartford Asylum, where she remained four years. Her ability 
as a lip-reader is phenomenal, and her power of modulating her 
voice is scarcely short of miraculous. 

The term “expression,” in the application I have given it, 
may need a more precise definition. I mean by the term the 
intimate association of ideas with words—spoken, written, or 
spelled,—and, in some degree, with conventional signs. Con- 
versely, the absence of the faculty involves either entire absence 
of association of ideas with words, or association so weak that 
words, even when well learned, do not call up ideas, nor do 
ideas suggest words, but require efforts of memory. This is 
the case with all deaf-mutes for some time after their education 
has commenced. There is some analogy between their mental 
state with respect to the words and sentences they have learned 
and that of a person who has just learned the telegraph alpha- 
bet. The learner may know every letter by sight and sound, 
yet the reading of a message is, to him, a difficult and laborious 
task. To a practical operator the rapid click of the instrument 
is as full of life and meaning as the spoken words he hears or 
the written and printed words he sees. It is natural for deaf- 
mutes, in learning their tasks, to dismiss from their minds the 
significations and relations of words, and to concentrate their 
efforts upon the reproduction of naked forms, because that pro- 
cess is, to them, the least difficult and laborious. Just here is 
the greatest obstacle in the way of the teacher. It may be 
surmounted or removed by great labor and skill, but the true 
way to deal with it is to avoid it. It can be avoided only by 
making the deaf child’s first steps in the acquisition of language 
“a matter of imitation, practice, and habit, as nature plainly 
_ indicates it should be.” 

The conclusions I have drawn from the above facts and gen- 
eralizations are: 

1. That the best results in deaf-mute education are possible 
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only through the development of the faculty of expression in 
early childhood. 

2. That development of expression should commence before 
systematic attempts are made to teach written or spoken lan- 
guage, for such attempts, made before the conception of the 
nature of language finds lodgment in the deaf child’s mind, 
tend to confirm and intensify his mental distortion. 

3. That expression must be a natural growth from commu- 
nion of mind with mind, not a creation of the teacher’s art, and 
can be best developed in deaf-mute children by association with 
those in whom the faculty is already developed. 

4. That the language of signs and the manual alphabet are 
the only practicable means of securing genuine comradeship 
and free communication between deaf and hearing children. 

As to the practical question of means to bring about the 
association of deaf and hearing children in special schools for 
the deaf, it would be premature to say anything in this article. 
Before we can profitably discuss the means to an end, it must 
be accepted as a fact that the end is desirable. If it be gener- 
ally admitted that the “associative feature ” is of great value in 
the education of the deaf, the discovery of the means to the end - 
will surely follow. 

With regard to the effect upon hearing children of association 
with the deaf, all experience and opinion coincide in concluding 
that it cannot be otherwise than beneficial. 

GEORGE WING, 


Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ACTION. 


[Tue following article is the first chapter of Condillac’s Grammar, pub. 
lished more than a hundred years ago. It is interesting both for its con- 
temporary tribute to the devotion and success of De l’Epée, and as a re- 
markably clear and correct exposition of the natural development of 
the sign-language. The Annais is indebted for its discovery to Dr. E? M. 
Gallaudet, who found the Grammar among his father’s books, and for 
its translation to Mrs. Gatuaupet.—E. A. F.] 


The means of which men first made use to communicate their 
thoughts were gestures, movements of the countenance, and 
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inarticulate sounds. The combination of them may be called 
the language of action. 

By gestures, I mean the motions of the arms, head, and entire 
body, going from or approaching an object, and every attitude 
which one assumes, according to the impressions which are 
suggested tothe mind. Desire, denial, disgust, aversion, etc., 
are expressed by motions of the arms and head, and of the 
whole body—motions more or less spirited, according to the 
earnestness with which we are drawn toward an object, or re- 
pelled by it. 

All the emotions of the heart can be expressed by the posi- 
tions of the body. They clearly manifest indifference, uncer- 
tainty, irresolution, attention, mingled fear and desire, the 
struggle of varying passions, confidence, enjoyment, tranquil 
or disturbed, pleasure and pain, grief and joy, hope and despair, 
hate, love, wrath, ete. 

But the beauty of this language is in the changes of the coun- 
tenance, and particularly in those of the eye. These changes 
complete a picture which the positions of the body have but 
roughly sketched, and express the various passions with every 
possible modification. ; 

This language is addressed to the eye alone. Therefore, it 
often proves useless, if we cannot attract, by sounds, the at- 
tention of those to whom we wish to communicate our 
thoughts. These sounds are the voices of nature and vary ac- 
cording to the feelings by which we are moved. They are 
called inarticulate, because they are formed in the mouth quite 
independent of the tongue and lips. Although capable of 
producing a strong impression upon those who hear them, yet 
they express thought in an imperfect manner ; for they do not 
make the cause, object, or attending circumstances clearly un- 
derstood, but call attention to the action and changes of the 
countenance ; and these signs, taken together, accomplish what 
was only indicated by inarticulate sounds. 

If you consider the signs which compose the language of 
action, you will recognize the fact that it is the result of the 
form of the organs, and you will come to the conclusion that 
the greater the difference in the organization of animals, the 
greater will be the difference in their language of action, and, 
as a natural consequence, the more difficulty will they have in 
understanding each other. Those whose organic form is en- 
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tirely different are powerless to communicate their thoughts to 
one another. The greatest interchange of ideas is between 
those who, belonging to the same species, are formed in the 
same manner. 

This language is natural to all individuals of the same class, 
yet all must learn it. It is natural to them, because if a man 
who cannot speak indicates by a gesture the object which he 
wants, and expresses by other motions the desire which this 
object has produced in him, it is, as we have just remarked, in 
consequence of his organization. But if this man had not no- 
ticed the action of his body in such a case he would not have 
learned how to understand the desire expressed in the motions 
of others, nor would he know the meaning of the motions 
made in his presence ; he would not be capable of making sim- 
ilar signs when he wished to be understood in his turn. So 
this language is not so natural that a person can know it 
without having learned it. You are very likely to fall into 
error in regard to this subject, because one is disposed to be- 
lieve that he has learned only that which he is conscious of 
having studied. But to have learned is nothing else than 
knowing at a certain time what one was ignorant of previously, 
In short, as a consequence of your organization, the surround- 
ings alone may have become your teacher, or you may acquire 
knowledge through intentional study; in either case you have 
learned. 

Since the language of action is the result of the form of our 
organs, we did not select the first signs. They were given us 
by nature ; but in presenting them she suggests to us the in- 
vention of other signs. We might, consequently, express all 
our thoughts by gestures, as we do by words; and this lan- 
guage would be formed of natural and of artificial signs. 

Observe that I say artificial, and not arbitrary signs; f@r 
these two terms should not be confounded. What are arbi- 
trary signs? They are signs chosen capriciously and with no 
reason for the selection. Consequently they are not under- 
stood. On the other hand, artificial signs are those for whose 
selection some reason exists. They should be thought out 
with such art that the understanding may be prepared for 
them by the signs already known. | 

You will appreciate what this art is if you will consider a 
series of ideas which you wish to render by the language of 
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action. Take, for example, the operations of the understand- 
ing. You see in all the same foundation of ideas, and you no- 
tice that this foundation varies in each through different acces- 
sories. In order to express this series of operations a sign is 
needed, which is the same in all, and which yet varies in each ; 
it must be the same, that it may express the foundation of 
thought which is common to them all; and it must vary that 
it may express the different properties which distinguish them. 
Then you will have a series of signs which will be, in fact, 
only the same signs with different modifications. The last, 
consequently, will resemble the first, and through this resem- 
blance you will more easily comprehend them. This is called 
analogy. You will perceive that analogy, which has estab- 
lished this rule, does not permit us to choose signs at hap-haz- 
ard or arbitrarily. 

This language, which appears hardly possible to you, was 
known to the Romans. Actors, who were called pantomimists, 
represented entire plays without speaking a single word. How 
did they succeed in gradually forming this language? Was it 
by inventing arbitrary signs? But these would not have been 
understood unless the people had studied them, which they 
certainly did not do. Necessity demanded, then, that when 
they were not using natural signs, which every one understood, 
the pantomimists should be guided by analogy in the choice of 
those signs which they were obliged to invent; and the most 
skilful were those who followed this analogy with the greatest 
judgment. 

After what I have just said, we are able to distinguish two 
languages of action—one natural, whose signs are given by the 
form of the organs; and one artificial, the sigus of which are 
given by analogy. The former is necessarily very limited ; the 
latter can be so enlarged as to express every thought of the hu- 
man mind.* Let us consider these two languages in the one 


* The Abbé de l’Epée, who displays remarkable skill in the instruction 
of deaf-mutes, has made from the language of action a method as simple 
as it is easy, with which he gives to his pupils ideas of every kind, and, 
I dare say, ideas more exact and precise than those one usually acquires 
with the aid of hearing. In our infancy we are obliged to judge of the 
accuracy of words by the attendant circumstances; it often happens that 
we do not quite grasp their meaning, and we are satisfied with this not 
quite all our lives. This is not the case with the deaf-mutes whom the 
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who speaks and the one who listens. I must be allowed this 
expression because it is meore precise, and because analogy 
obliges me to use it. 

In one who knows only natural signs—the result of the 
form of the organs—action produces a strongly marked pic- 
ture; for it indicates the object which interests him, and at the 
same time expresses both his judgment and his feelings. 
There is no succession in his ideas. They are all produced at 
once in his action as they are all at once present in his mind. 
We can understand him in the twinkling of an eye, but many 
words would be necessary to translate his meaning. 

We are so accustomed to language prolonging its articulate 
sounds that we fancy ideas enter the mind in succession, because 
we pronounce words one after another. Yet this is not the 
way we think; and as each thought is necessarily composite, it 
follows that the language of simultaneous ideas is the only 
natural language. On the other hand, that of successive 
ideas is an art from its very beginning, and a great art when 
carried to perfection. 

But, although simultaneous in him who speaks the language 
of action, ideas often become successive in those who listen. 
This happens when at the first glance they permit a part of the 
action to escape. Then they need to look a second or even a 
third time to understand everything, and consequently they 
receive, in succession, ideas which were offered to them at one 
time. Yet if we consider that a skilful painter quickly takes in 
an entire picture, and with one flash of the eye distinguishes 


Abbé de l’Epée instructs. There is but. one way to give them the ideas 
which do not come under their own observation; it is by analysis, and by 
making them analyze with him. He leads them from perceptible to ab- 
stract ideas by means of simple and methodical analyses, and it is easy to 
see what advantages his language of action possesses over the articulate 
sounds of our teachers. 

The Abbé de l’Epée teaches his pupils French, Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish, and dictates to them in these four tongues with the same lan- 
guage of action. But why so many languages? It is that foreigners 
may be able to judge of his method, and he flatters himself that perhaps 
he may find a government which will establish a school for deaf-mutes. 
He himself has established one, to which he has devoted a part of his 
fortune. I have felt that I ought to take this opportunity to do justice 
to the talents of our generous countryman, to whom I do not think I am 
known personally, although I have been at his house and seen his pupils, 
and he has made me acquainted with his method. 
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a multitude of details which have escaped us, we shall perceive 
that men who only speak the language of simultaneous ideas 
ought to form a habit of seeing at a glance almost all that an 
action presents at one time to them; they certainly possess a 
power of observation more rapid than ours. 

Although the listener may only grasp, by repeated efforts, the 
thought of the speaker, it is evident that what he understands 
each time is a composite thought, or at least an opinion. It is 
thus demonstrated that the language of action, so far as it is 
still only a result of the form of the organs, invariably offers a 
multitude of ideas at once; the representations may follow one 
another, but each representation consists of a number cf simul- 
taneous ideas. 

The language of action has then the advantage of rapidity. 
He who uses it seems to say everything without effort. With 
our tongues, on the contrary, we drag painfully along from 
idea to idea, and appear to have difficulty in making ourselves 
fully understood. It even seems that the tongue, which has 
become a second nature to us, retards the action of all our 
faculties. We nolonger have that quick glance which seems to 
include all things, and we no longer know how to see, except 
as we speak, that is to say, successively. 

We do not see objects distinctly, except as we observe them 
one after another. In this respect the language of action has 
some disadvantages, for it tends to mingle together what is 
separate in the language of articulate sounds. Yet we must not 
think that it is as confusing to those familiar with it as it may 
be to us. The necessity which compels them to make them- 
selves understood soon teaches them to separate the ideas 
which this language conveys. The one strives to say fewer 
things at a time, and substitutes successive for simultaneous 
motions. The other makes it his study to observe in order 
the representation which the language of action places before 
his eyes, and makes that successive which is not so. ‘Thus 
they learn in what order they ought to make their motions fol- 
low one another, in order to present their ideas in a more dis- 
tinct manner. They know then, up to a certain point, how to 
separate or analyze their thoughts; for to analyze is only an- 
other way of observing in succession and with order. 

However unpolished this analysis may appear, it is the result 
of observation and study. The language of action which 
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produces it is no longer a purely natural language. It is not 
an action which, obedient solely to the form of the organs, ex- 
presses at once all that one feels. It is an action which is 
ruled by art in order that ideas may be presented in the suc- 
cessive order most appropriate for their clear expression, and 
consequently, as soon as men begin to analyze their thoughts, 
the language of action begins to grow into an artificial language. 

It will become every day more artificial, because the more 
they analyze the more they feel the need of analysis. To fa- 
cilitate the analyses they will conceive new signs analogous to 
the natural ones. When they have found some they will im- 
agine others, and thus the language of action will be enriched. 
This will happen slowly or quickly according to the readiness 
or tardiness with which they grasp the line of the analogy. 
This language, then, will be a more or less perfect method of 
analysis. 

Persuaded that man, as he creates the arts, makes progress 
only in the way which nature has opened to him, and, in pro- 
portion as he advances, does by rule what formerly he did as a 
consequence of his organization, I have, in order better to set 
forth the true principles of language, considered at the outset 
the first language, which is given us by the form of our organs. 
When we know the principles according to which we speak it, 
we shall also understand the principles in accordance with 
which we speak every other language. In short, the 
more a man studies the human mind the more will he be con- 
vinced that there is only one way of proceeding. If he accom- 
plishes anything new, he does it after the model of something 
he has done, and after the same rules, and when he perfects it, 
it is not so much that he conceives new rules as because he 
simplifies those which he knew before. Thus it is that the lan- 
guage of action has prepared him for the language of articu- 
late sounds, and that he is led from one to the other while still 
following the same rules of speech. 

In truth, all the principles of language are reduced to anal- 
ogy and analysis, the beginning of which we have been consid- 
ering in the language of action. The proof of this can be 
found in the first part of this Grammar. 


ETIENNE BONNOT pz CONDILLAG, (1715-1780,) 
Paris, France. 


TOUCH TRANSMISSION BY ELECTRICITY IN THE 
EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


Proeress in electrical science is daily causing the world to 
open its eyes in wonder and the scientist to enlarge his hopes 
for yet greater achievements. The practical uses to which this 
subtle fluid, electricity, is being put are causing changes to be 
made in time-tested methods of doing things in domestic, sci- 
entific, and business circles, and the time has passed when 
startling propositions to accomplish this or that by the assist- 
ance of electricity are dismissed with incredulous smiles. This 
being the case, no surprise need follow the announcement of a 
device to facilitate the imparting of instruction to deaf chil- 
dren which calls into requisition some service from electricity. 

The sense of touch is the direct medium contemplated, and 
it is intended to convey, with accuracy and rapidity, messages 
from the operator (the teacher) to the whole class simul- 
taneously by electrical transmission.* 

An alphabet is formed upon the palm of the left hand and 
the inner side of the fingers, as shown by the accompanying 
cut, which, to those becoming. familiar with it, requires but a 
touch upon a certain point of the hand to indicate a certain 
letter of the alphabet. 

A rapid succession of touches upon various points of the 
hand is all that is necessary in spelling a sentence. The left 
hand is the one upon which the imaginary alphabet is formed, 
merely to leave the right hand free to operate without change 
of position when two persons only are’ conversing face to face. 

The formation of the alphabet here figured is on the same 
principle as one invented by George Dalgarno, a Scottish 
school-master, in the year 1680, a cut of which may be seen on 
page 19 of vol. ix of the Annals, accompanying the reprint of a 
work entitled “ Didascalocophus.” Dalgarno’s idea could only 


* By the same means two deaf-mutes, miles apart, might converse with 
each other, and the greatest difficulty in the way of a deaf-mute becom- 
ing a telegraph operator, that of receiving messages, would be removed. 
The latter possibilities are incidentally mentioned merely as of scientific 
interest, and not because of their immediate practical value. The first 
mentioned use to which the device may be applied is the one considered 
by the writer as possibly of practical value, the consideration of which 


suggested the appliance to him. 
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have been an alphabet to be used in conversation between two 
persons téte a téte, and—except to a limited extent in the 
Horace Mann School and in Professor Bell’s teaching—has not 
come into service in the instruction of deaf-mutes or as a 
means of ‘conversation. There seems to have been no special 
design or system in the arrangement of the alphabet into 
groups of letters oftenest appearing together, and in several 
instances the proximity would seriously interfere with distinct 
spelling ; for instance, the group “ u,” “ y,” “ g,” is formed upon 
the extreme joint of the little finger. The slight discoverable 
system that seems to attach to his arrangement of the letters 
is the placing of the vowels in order upon the points of the 
fingers successively, beginning with the thumb, intended, 
as we suppose, to be of mnemonic assistance to the learner. 
Such assistance is hardly necessary, as a pupil will learn one 
arrangement about as rapidly as another. If any arrangement 
has advantage over another, we consider it the one which 
has so grouped the letters as to admit of an increased rapidity 
of manipulation. The arrangement of the above alphabet, it 
is believed, does admit of this. Yet it is not claimed that it is 
as perfect as the test of actual use may yet make it. Im- 
provements in the arrangement will, doubtless, suggest them- 
selves, when the alterations can be made with little need of af- 
fecting the principle. 

In order to transmit a message by this alphabet the follow- 
ing described appliance is suggested: A matrix cast of iron, or 
made of any suitable material, into which the person receiving 
the message (the pupil) places his left hand, palm down, is 
fixed to the table or desk. The matrix, fitting the hand, has 
twenty-six holes in it, corresponding in position to the points 
upon the hand assigned to the different letters of the alphabet. 
In these holes are small styles, or sharp points, which are so 
placed as but slightly to touch the hand. Connected with each 
style is a short line of wire, the other end of which is con- 
nected with a principal wire leading to the desk of the op- 
erator, (the teacher,) and there so arranged as to admit of 
opening and closing the circuit of an electric current at will by 
the simple touch of a button, and thereby producing along the 
line of that particular wire simultaneous electrical impulses, 
intended to act mechanically upon all the styles connected 
with it. By these impulses, produced by the will of the 
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sender, the styles are driven upward with a quick motion, but 
with only sufficient force to be felt and located upon the hand 
by the recipient. Twenty-six of these principal or primary 
wires are run from the teacher’s desk (there connected with as 
many buttons) under the floor along the line of pupils’ desks. 
From each matrix upon the desk run twenty-six secondary 
wires down to and severally connecting with the twenty-six 
primary wires under the floor.. The whole system of wires is 
incased so as to be out of sight and possibility of contact with 
foreign substances. The keys or buttons upon the desk of the 
teacher are systematically arranged, somewhat after the order 
of those of the type-writer, which allows the use of either one 
or both hands of the operator, and of the greatest attainable 
speed in manipulation. The buttons are labeled “a,” “ 6,” 
“@,” ete., to “z,” and an electric current over the primary wire 
running from a certain button, (say the one labeled “a,”) af- 
fects only those secondary wires connected with the styles that, 
when excited, produce upon the particular spot of the hands of 
the receivers the tactile impression to be interpreted as “a.” 
And so, whenever the sender touches any of the buttons on his 
desk, immediately each member of the class feels upon the 
palm of his hand the impression meant to be conveyed. The 
contrivance will admit of being operated with as great rapidity 
as it is probable human dexterity could achieve, i. ¢., as the 
strokes of an electric bell. It was first thought of conveying 
the impressions directly by slight electric shocks, without the 
intervention of further mechanical apparatus, but owing to a 
doubt as to the physical effect that might be produced upon 
the persons receiving, and as to whether the nerves might not, 
in time, become partly paralyzed or so inured to the effect as 
to require a stronger and stronger current, that idea was 
abandoned, and the one described adopted. A diagram of the 
apparatus was submitted to a skilful electrical engineer and 
mechanist of Hartford, who gave as his opinion that the 
scheme was entirely feasible, and that a simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive mechanism would produce the desired result. 

The matter now to consider, and the one of greater interest 
to the teacher of deaf children, is, Of what utility can the de- 
vice be in the instruction of deaf-mutes? What advantage is 
there no{ found in the prevailing methods of commuiuication 
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with the deaf, i. ¢., by gestures, dactylology, speech and speech- 
reading, and writing? 

I. The language of gestures, first systematized and applied 
to the conveying of ideas to the deaf by the Abbe de ’Epée 
during the latter part of the last century, has been, in America, 
so developed and improved upon by Gallaudet, Peet, and their 
successors, as to leave but little else to be desired for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. The rapidity and ease with 
which ideas can be expressed and understood by this “lan- 
guage” will never cease to be interesting and wonderful, and 
its value to the deaf can never fail of being appreciated by 
those familiar with it. But the genius of the language of signs 
is such as to be in itself of very little, if any, direct assistance 
in the acquisition of syntactical language, owing to the di- 
versity in the order of construction existing between the Eng- 
lish language and the language of signs. Sundry attempts 
have been made to enforce upon the sign-language conformity 
to the English order, but they have, in all cases known to the 
writer, been attended with failure. The sign-language is as 
immovable as the English order, and in this instance certainly 
Mahomet and the Mountain will never know what it is to be in 
each other’s embrace. School exercises in language composi- 
tion are given with great success upon the basis of the sign-lan- 
guage. But in all such exercises there must be a translation 
from one language to the other. The desideratum still exists 
of an increased percentage of pupils leaving our schools for 
the deaf, possessing a facility of expression in English vernac- 
ular. This want has been long felt, and in endeavoring to find 
a reason for the confessedly low percentage the sign-lan- 
guage has been too often unjustly accused. It is only when the 
sign-language is abused that its merit as a means of instruction 
degenerates. The most ardent admirers of a proper use of 
signs are free to admit that any excessive use by the pupils 
which takes away all opportunities to express themselves in 
English is detrimental to rapid progress in English expression. 

II. To the general public dactylology or finger-spelling is 
the sign-language, or the basis of that language, but to the 
profession there is no relation between the two methods of 
communication. Dactylology has the advantage of putting 
language before the eye in conformity with English syntax, 
and it has always held its place as one of the elements of the 
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American or Eclectic Method. This advantage, however, is 
not of so great importance as to outweigh the disadvantages 
when, as has honestly been attempted, it asserts its independ- 
ence of other methods. Very few persons indeed, even after 
long practice, become sufficiently skilful in spelling on the 
fingers to approximate the rapidity of speech. But were it 
possible for all to become rapid spellers, another very impor- 
tant requisite is necessary before the system could be a perfect 
one—that is, the ability to read rapid spelling. The number 
of persons capable of reading the fingers beyond a moderate 
degree of rapidity is still less than the number able to spell 
rapidly. While it is physically possible to follow rapid spell- 
ing for twenty or thirty minutes, it can scarcely be followed 
longer than that. So long as this is true, dactylology can hardly 
claim to be more than one of the elements of a system of in- 
struction for the deaf. 

III. Articulate speech is another of the elements of the 
Eclectic Method, employed with success inversely commensurate 
with the degree of deficiency arising from deafness. Where 
the English order is already fixed in his mind, and he has at 
an early period of life habitually used it, there is comparatively 
little difficulty in instructing the deaf child by speech, especially 
if he have a quick eye and bright intellect. But the number so 
favored is a small percentage of the great body of deaf-mutes 
whom we are called upon to educate. When it is used as a 
sole means of educating the deaf as a class, its inability to stand 
alone is as painfully evident as that of any of the other com- 
ponent parts of the system. It would seem even less practica- 
ble than a sole reliance upon dactylology would be, for there 
can be no doubt as to what a word is if spelled slowly enough, 
and if its meaning has been learned. This cannot be said of 
speech. Between many words there is not, when uttered, the 
slightest visible distinction. Between a greater number of 
others the distinction is so slight as to cause an exceedingly 
nervous hesitation before a guess can be given. Too great an 
imposition is put upon the eye to expect it to follow unaided 
the extremely circumscribed gestures of the organs of speech 
visible in ordinary speaking. The ear is perfection as an inter- 
preter of speech to the brain. It cannot correctly be said that 
it is more than perfection. Itis known that the ear, in the inter- 
pretation of vocal sounds, is capable of distinguishing as many 
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as thirty-five sounds per second, (and oftentimes more,) and to 
follow a speaker speaking at the rate of more than two hundred 
words per minute. If this be perfection, can we expect the eye 
of ordinary mortal to reach it? Is there wonder that the task 
is a discouraging one for the deaf child? 

But it has been asserted that while a large percentage (prac- 
tically all) of the deaf can, by a great amount of ‘painstaking 
and practice, become speech-readers in some small degree, 
a relative degree of facility in articulation is not nearly so 
attainable. As to the accuracy of this view the writer cannot 
venture an opinion. Judging from the average congenital 
deaf-mute who has had special instruction in speech, it can 
safely be asserted that their speech is laborious, and far, very 
far, from being accurate enough for practical use beyond a 
limited number of common expressions. Tlis being the case, 
it is not surprising that as an unaided means of instruction 
it cannot be a success, for English neither understood when 
spoken, nor spoken by the pupil, cannot but remain a foreign 
language, requiring to pass through some other form of trans- 
lation before it becomes intelligible. 

There are the same obstacles in the use of the written or 
printed word as have been mentioned in connection with 
dactylology, namely, lack of rapidity in conveying impressions 
through the medium of the English sentence. 

I have thus hastily reviewed the several means which teachers 
generally are employing to impart the use of English to deaf 
pupils, for the purpose of showing a common difficulty. The 
many virtues of each have been left unnoticed, as of no per- 
tinence to this article. 

The device suggested at the beginning of this paper, claim- 
ing to be nothing more than a school-room appliance intended 
to supplement the existing means for giving a knowledge and 
practice of English to the deaf, employs as its interpreter a dif- 
ferent sense from the one universally used. The sense of 
sight is the sole dependence of the deaf child. Signs, dactyl- 
ology, speech-reading, and the written and printed word are 
all dependent upon the eye for their value as educational in- 
struments. It is evident that of the two senses, sight and 
touch, if but one could be employed, the choice of sight as the 
one best adapted for the greatest number of purposes is an in- 
telligent one; but, as the choice is not limited, the question 
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arises whether, in recognizing the superior adaptability to our 
purpose of the one, we do not lose sight of a possibly impor- 
tant, though secondary, function in the other. If sight were 
all-sufficient there would be no need of a combination. But it 
cannot be maintained that such is the case. The plan by 
which we acquire our vernacular is of Divine and not of human 
origin, and the senses designed for special purposes are not in- 
terchangeable without loss. The theory that the loss of a cer- 
tain sense is nearly, if not quite, compensated for by increased 
acuteness of the remaining ones, has been exploded. Such a 
theory accuses, in substance, the Maker of creating something 
needless, and is repugnant to the conceptions we have of the 
Supreme Being. When one sense is absent, the remaining 
senses, in order to equalize the loss, have imposed upon them 
an unusual amount of activity, from which arises skill and dex- 
terity, and by which the loss of the other sense is in some 
measure alleviated but not supplied. No additional power is 
given to the eye after the loss of the sense of hearing other 
than it might have acquired with the same amount of practice 
while both faculties were active. The fact, however, that the 
senses, in performing their proper functions, are not overtaxed, 
and are therefore, in cases of emergency, capable of being ex- 
tended so as to perform, in various degrees, additional service, 
is one of the wise providences of God, and to this fact is due 
the possibility of whatever of success is attained in the work 
of educating the deaf as well as the blind. 

In the case of the blind, the sense of touch is called into 
increased activity by the absence of the lost sense, while in the 
case of the deaf sight is asked to do this additional service. 
A blind person’s education is received principally through the 
two senses of hearing and touch. Neither of these faculties is 
so sensible to fatigue by excessive use as is the sense of sight, 
and yet the eye has, in every system of instruction applied to 
the deaf, been the sole medium. In no case known to the 
writer, excepting in the celebrated case of Laura Bridgman and 
a few others laboring under the double affliction of deafness 
and blindness, has the sense of touch been employed as a means 
of instruction.* 


*This article was written before Professor Bell had made his interesting 
experiments with his “ parents’ class” of a touch alphabet, to be used 
upon the pupil’s shoulder in connection with the oral teaching.—E. A. F. 
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Not taking into account the large percentage of myopes 
among the deaf, we believe there are other cogent reasons why, 
if found practicable, the use of the sense of touch may become 
an important element in our Eclectic System of teaching. 
We should reckon it of considerable importance if it were 
ascertained that a portion of the same work now performed by 
the eye could be accomplished equally as well through feeling, 
thereby relieving the eye of some of its onerous duties. 

We see no good reason why such accomplishment may not 
be wrought. If, perchance, it were discovered that a certain 
portion could be performed in a more efficient manner its value 
would thus be further enhanced. 

In theory and practice, the teacher of language to the deaf, 
by whatever method, endeavors to present to the eye of the 
child as many completed sentences as are nominally addressed 
to the ear—having them “caught” by the eye and reproduced 
with as frequent recurrence as is ordinarily done by the child 
of normal faculties. 

In our hasty review of the methods now in use we noted 
the inability to approximate this desirable process as a com- 
mon difficulty. The facility now ordinarily attained in the ma- 
nipulation of the type-writer, and the speed said to have been 
reached by Professor Bell and a private pupil of his by the 
Dalgarno touch-alphabet, when we consider the possibility of 
a less complex mechanism in the one case and a more systematic 
grouping of the alphabet in the other, would lead us to expect a 
more rapid means of communication than is ordinarily acquired 
by dactylology, speech, (by the deaf,) or writing. Then the ability 
to receive the communication rapidly by the sense of feeling 
will be far greater. No. part of the body, except the point of 
the tongue, is as sensible to touch as the tips of the fingers 
and the palm of the hand. Tactile discrimination is so acute 
as to be able to interpret to the brain significant impressions 
produced in very rapid succession. Added to this advantage 
is the greater one of the absence of any more serious attendant 
physical or nervous strain than is present when the utterances 
of speech fall upon the tympanum of the ear. To sum up, 
then, the advantages of the device we find— 

First. A more rapid means of communication with the deaf 
by syntactic language, admitting of a greater amount of prac- 
tice similar to that received through the ear by normal children. 
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Second. Ability to receive this rapid communication for a 
longer duration and without ocular strain. 

Third. Perfect freedom of the eye to watch the expression 
on the countenance of the sender. 

Fourth. In articulation and speech-reading instruction, the 
power to assist a class without distracting the attention of the 
eye from the vocal organs of the teacher. 

Fifth. Freedom of the right hand of the pupil to make in- 
stantaneous reproduction in writing of the matter being re- 
ceived through the sense of feeling, thereby opening the way 
for a valuable class exercise. 

Sixth. The possible mental stimulus that accompanies the 
mastery of a new language, and the consequent ability to re- 
ceive known ideas through anew medium. 

Seventh. A fresh variety of class exercises made possible. 

The writer firmly believes in the good that exists in all 
methods that are, or are to be; in the interdependence rather 
than the independence of all methods; and in all school-room 
appliances tending to supplement or expedite the labors of the 
teacher, whether they are made of materials delved from the 


earth or snatched from the clouds. 
S. TEFFT WALKER, 


Superintendent of the Kansas Institution, Olathe, Kans. 


NOTES ON MANUAL SPELLING. 


Tue inestimable value of speech-reading and the practicability 
of its acquisition under favorable conditions is a matter of com- 
mon experience and observation, but justice to the deaf requires 
a recognition of the fact that speech-reading has its limitations. 
Certain English words, chiefly short ones, are practically alike 
to the speech-reader and the context may fail sometimes to give 
a clue. It is necessary, at times, in communicating with even 
expert speech-readers, to have recourse to writing or oral spell- 
ing to convey the names of persons, places, technical terms, etc., 
notincommonuse. Moreover, it is convenient to have accurate 
and rapid means of conversation under unfavorable conditions 
as to light and distance, or when from any cause the deaf per- 
son’s voice can not be heard. 

Writing is slow, inconvenient, and often impossible. Writ- 
ing upon the palm of the hand was proposed by the Abbe 
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Deschamps in 1778 as utilizing the sense of touch, and was 
used in darkness by him asa substitute for speech, but it is 
neither accurate nor rapid. Writing in the air* with the fin- 
ger is also slow and uncertain, while the action is unpleasantly 
conspicuous. 

Finger-spelling would appear to be a far more convenient, 
easy, rapid, and accurate adjunct to speech or substitute for it 
than writing. 

It is a common error to consider the ordinary manual 
alphabets as deaf-mute alphabets and finger-spelling as the 
sign-language of the deaf. Finger-spelling is, to the deaf, a 
borrowed art. It is used by many of the educated deaf and 
their friends as a substitute for the sign-language, and it enables 
them also to supply the deficiencies of the sign-language by 
incorporating words from written language. Scagliotti, of 
Turin, devised a system of initial signst which begin with let- 
ters of the manual alphabet, and Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, of 
New York, has made a similar application of manual letters to 
signs to suggest words of our written language to the initiated 
deaf. But it should not be forgotten that practise in finger- 
spelling is practise in our language. 

The origin of finger-spelling is not known. Barrois, a dis- 
tinguished orientalist, in his Dactylologie et Langage primitif,t 
ingeniously traces evidences of finger-spelling, from the Assyr- 
ian antiquities down to the fifteenth century, upon monuments 
of art. 

The ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were familiar with 
manual arithmetic and finger-numeration, as quaint John Bulwer 
shows by numerous citations in his Chironomia, (1644.) The 
earliest finger-alphabets extant appear to have been based upon 
finger-signs for numbers, as, for instance, that given by the 
venerable Bede (672-735) in his De Loquela per Gestum Digi- 
torum sive Indigitatione, figured in the Ratisbon edition of 


* The brilliant but wily Sicard, whose ‘‘ show” pupils were accustomed 
to honoring drafts at sight in appropriate responses to all sorts of ques- 
tions, acting upon the motto, Mundus vult decipi, ergo decipiatur, schooled 
certain pupils in deciphering writing in the air, and was thus prepared, 
in emergencies at his public exhibitions, to convey intimations of the 
answers, while supposed to be using “signs” in putting questions. 

t Quatriéme Circulaire, Paris, 1836, p.16. Carton’s Mémoire, 1845, p. 73. 

tBarrois: Dactylologie et langage primitif, Paris, 1850, Firmin Didot 
fréres. 
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1532.* Monks and others who had special reason to prize secret 
and silent modes of communication, beyond doubt, invented and 
used many forms of finger-alphabets as well as systems of 
manual signs.t The oldest plates in the library of the National 
Deaf-Mute College are found in the 7hesaurus Artificiosae 
Memoriue of frater Cosmas P. Rossellius of Florence, printed 
in 1579, which gives three forms of one-hand alphabets. Bonet’s 
workt of 1620 gives one form of the one-hand Spanish manual 
alphabet, which contains forms identical with certain letters in 
the alphabets of 1579. This was introduced into France by 
Péreire and taught to the Abbe de I’Epée by Saboureux de 
Fontenay, the gifted pupil of Péreire. The good Abbe however 
continued to use a Frenchs two-hand alphabet which he had 
learned when a child and which he said all school-children knew. 
He mentions also a Spanish alphabet in part requiring both 
hands and remarks that different nations have different manual 
alphabets. The Abbe Deschamps, a rival of De I'Epée, made use 
of a finger-alphabet in teachigg the deaf to speak which was not 
adapted to rapid use. John Bulwer in his Chirolugia, or the 
Naturali Language of the hand, printed in 1644, figures five 
manual alphabets for secret communication. 

The first alphabet which appears to have been devised 
expressly for use in teaching the deaf is that of George 


* The library of the New-York Institution contains a copy of this very 
rare edition bearing the title A/acus atque vetustissima Latinorum per 
digitos manusque numerandi (quinetiam loquendi) consuetudo, etec., Ratis- 
bonae, 1532. 

+ For an exhaustive account of the gesture speech in Anglo-Saxon mon- 
asteries and of the Cistercian monks, who were under rigid vows of silence, 
see F. Kluge: Zur Geschichte der Zeichensprache.—Angelsdchsische indicia 
Monasterialia, in International Zeitschrift fiir Aligemeine Sprachwissen- 
schaft, II Band, I. Hilfte. Leipzig, 1885. 

t Reduccion de las letras y arte para ensenar 4 hablar los mudos, 1620. 

The writer is under obligations to Sr. Santos M. Robledo, of the Min- 
istry of Public Works and Education, for advance sheets of the reprint in 
beautiful fac-simile of this rare work ordered by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in 1881. 

§ The Abbe del’Epée did not master the Spanish alphabet, and, attaching 
but little importance to manual spelling, he was unsparing in his criticism 
of Messieurs the dactylologists, but by “the irony of fate” this alphabet 
occupies a face of the pedestal of one statue to his memory, and in another 
statue the good Abbe is represented either as receiving this alphabet from 
the skies or as devoutly using it. 
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Dalgarno, of Aberdeen, (1626-1687,) given in his remarkable 
philosophical treatise, Didascalocophus, or the Deaf and 
Dumb Man’s Tutor, Oxford, 1680. A fac-simile of this alpha- 
bet is given in the Annals, vol. ix, page 19. Words are spelled 
by touching with your finger the positions indicated, either 
upon your own hand or upon the hand of your interlocutor. 
An alphabet of the same character, however, was not unknown 
at an earlier date. For Bulwer, in 1648, says: “A pregnant ex- 
ample of the officious nature of the Touch in supplying the 
defect or temporall incapacity of the other senses we have in 
one Master Babington of Burntwood in the County of Hssex, 
an ingenious Gentleman, who through some sicknesse becom- 
ming deaf, doth notwithstanding feele words, and as if he had 
an eye in his finger, sees signes in the darke; whose Wife dis- 
courseth very perfectly with him by a strange way of Arthrologie 
or Alphabet contrived on the joynts of his Fingers ; who taking 
him by the hand in the night, can so discourse with him very 
exactly ; for he feeling the joynts which she toucheth for letters, 
by them collected into words, very readily conceives what shee 
would suggest unto him. By which examples [referring to this 
case and to that of an abbot who became deaf, dumb, and blind, 
who understood writing traced upon his naked arm,] you may 
see how ready upon any invitation of Art, the 7uct is, to supply 
the defect, and to officiate for any or all of the other senses, as 
being the most faithfull sense to man, being both the Founder, 
and Vicar generali to all the rest.”* 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has modified the Dalgarno alpha- 
bet, and has made considerable use of it in its modified form 
as figured in the Annals, vol. xxviii, page 133. He esteems it 
highly for certain purposes, especially as employing touch to 
assist the sight or to release the sight for other employment, as 
in reading speech for instance. Here a touch-alphabet may be 
an efficient aid to the sight, as the touch may fairly keep pace 
with the rapidity of oral expression in deliberate speech. An 
objection of Dr. Kitto to the two-hand alphabet so widely known 
by school-children and others in Great Britain and in this country 
would seem to apply with greater force to the Dalgarno alpha- 
bet: “ To hit the right digit on all occasions is by far the most 


*Philocophus : or, 'THE DEAFE and Dumbe Mans Friend. By I. B. 
{John Bulwer] sirnamed the Chirosopher. London, 1648. pp. 106, 107. 
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difficult point to learn in the use of the [two-hand] manual alpha- 
bet, and it is hard to be sure which fingers have been touched.”* 

It is not the purpose of the writer to attempt even a cata- 
logue of the numerous finger-alphabets, common, tactile, pho- 
netic. “ phonomimic,” “ phonodactylologic,” and syllabic, which 
have been proposed for the special use of the deaf. 

The one-hand alphabet used by Ponce and figured by Bonet 
was common in Spanish almanacs hawked by ballad-mongers 
upon the streets of Madrid in the days of De lEpée, and 
although rejected by him, it was adopted by his pupils. This 
with slight modifications became the French manual alphabet 
which was introduced at Hartford by Dr. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet. This alphabet is known in almost every hamlet in 
the land. Slight changes in the form of certain letters, or in the 
position of the hand, in the direction of greater perspicuity and 
capacity for rapid use, have taken place gradually, though there 
is no absolute uniformity of usage among instructors or pupils. 

This “American” aiphabet as here presented on pages 56-58, 
through the liberality of Dr. A. Graham Bell, has been drawn 
and engraved from photographs, and represents typical posi- 
tions of the fingers, hand, and fore-arm from a uniform point 
of view in front of the person spelling, or as seen in a large 
mirror by the user himself.t 


*Dr. Kitto remarks the following common mistakes in reading rapid 
two-hand spelling: the confounding ¢ with e oro; d with p; / witht; 
f with 2; r with ¢ and with one form of j ; 7 with v, and adds,—‘“ upon 
the whole the system is very defective and is capable of great improve- 
ment.”— The Lost Senses, p. 107. 

t See an interesting paper on figured manual alphabets by H. H. Hol- 
lister, Annals, xv, 88-93. 
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[ The one-hand Alphabet in general use.—Front view.] 
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[ The one-hand Alphabet in general use.—Front view. ] 
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[The one-hand Alphabet in general use.— Front view. | 
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This alphabet can be learned in less than an hour, and many 
have learned it by extraordinary application in ten minutes. 
It is recommended that the arm be held in an easy position near 
the body, with the fore-arm as in the plates. Each letter should 
be mastered before leaving it. Speed will come with use; it 
should not be attempted nor permitted until the forms of the 
letters and the appropriate positions of the hand are thoroughly 
familiar. The forms as given are legible from the distant parts 
of a public hall. In colloquial use the fingers need not be 
so closely held, nor firmly flexed, as represented, but sprawling 
should be avoided. It is not necessary to move the arm, but 
a slight leverage at the elbow is conducive to ease and is per- 
missible, provided the hand delivers the letters steadily within 
an imaginary immovable ring of, say, ten inches in diameter. 

This adjunct to speech-reading is recommended for its con- 
venience, clearness, rapidity, and ease in colloquial use, as well 
as for its value as an educational instrument in impressing 
words, phrases, and sentences in their spelled form upon the 
mind, in testing the comprehension of children, and in afford- 
ing by easy steps a substitute for the sign-language. 

In the simultaneous instruction of large classes not able to 
follow speech, finger-spelling “may take the place of signs 
to a great extent in the definition, explanation, and illustration 
of single words and phrases, and in questions and answers 
upon the lessons, and in communications of every kind to 
which the stock of language already acquired may be ad- 
equate.”* 

All who have anything to do with the school-instruction of 
the deaf may well bear in mind the matured opinion and wise 
counsel of Professor Samuel Porter, of the National College, 
the Nestor of American instructors. In this connection, Pro- . 
fessor Porter says : 

In short, let the gestural signs come in only as a last resort, 
or, so far as possible, merely as supplementary to words, re- 
enforcing them in some instances, or employed as a test of the 


Eighth Convention of American Instructors, pp. 21-30. Copies of the 
Proceedings which contain this extremely valuable paper may be ob- 
tained of R. Mathison, Superintendent of the Ontario Institution, Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 


) pupils knowledge of words, but always, so far as possible, 

| i) * The Use of the Manual Alphabet, by S. Porter: Proceedings of the 
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falling behind and taking a subordinate place. And let the 
pupils be required, in what they have to say to their teachers 
in the school-room or elsewhere, to employ the finger-alphabet 
instead of natural signs to the utmost possible extent, and this 
by complete sentences and not in a fragmentary way. 


JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


Tue Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb is held but once in four years, and all the transactions 
of this body are crowded into the brief space of three or four 
days. Exceedingly interesting and profitable as these meetings 
have been, it is a question whether more might not be accom- 
plished by some modifications of the usual plan of organization. 
The belief that something might be gained in this direction led 
to the passage of a resolution by the last Convention looking to 
the introduction into the next one of some of the features of 
Normal Institute work. 

One of the drawbacks to the teacher of iliac’ is the lack 
of opportunity to compare his own work with that of others. 
Usually the deaf-mute school is remote from any other, and the 
expense of a journey, were there no other obstacle, is sufficient 
to prevent the greater part of our teachers from observing the 
working of any school but their own. The time required for 
such a purpose is also a serious difficulty, as it would have to 
be taken during the school term, the various schools being in 
session at the same time. 

Public school teachers have in this particular a great advan- 
tage. In a single day’s absence they can visit neighboring 
schools and derive whatever benefit is to be gained from observ- 
ing the methods of others. In some cities the superintendent 
not only grants the time, but requires that every teacher should 
make use of it in examining other schools. States and counties 
also have their institutes, in which great prominence is given to 
the details of teaching. 

No corresponding privilege has been within the reach of the 
teacher of deaf-mutes. The experience of those associated 
with him in his own school is of course of great advantage, but 
beyond this he has not been able to go. 


i 
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Our quadrennial conventions have been largely attended by 
teachers who have sought not merely recreation, but informa- 
tion bearing directly upon their daily work. Repeatedly in 
the presence of the writer has the desire been expressed for 
something more “ practical” in the convention work, something 
that shall make clearer the What to do, and How to do, in 
the school-room. 

Naturally, questions of a general character must occupy much 
of the time of a convention, questions of a philanthropic and 
benevolent nature, questions relating to general management, 
to the development of industries, and other matters which are 
more or less remote from the work of the class-room. These 
subjects may receive an undue share of attention, and give cause 
for the complaint that the more practical work of teaching is 
overlooked or crowded out. We. believe that it is practicable 
to distribute the time in such a way as to provide for the gen- 
eral and the particular. To effect this we suggest that in the 
next Convention one-half of each day be assigned to convention 
work proper, when business matters and formal papers may be 
presented ; and that the other half be given to section work, 
when purely educational matters shall be considered, and in the 
most practical form. 

For this purpose we suggest the formation, by the Executive 
Committee, of sections for the study of special subjects. 

Most of the subjects of study would be of equal interest to 
all teachers, whether oralists, manualists, or supporters of the 
combined method. In these sectionsall would meet on common 
ground. Discussions as to the relative superiority of oppos- 
ing systems would be relegated to the general Convention. In 
the Articulation Section, questions involving the knowledge of 
the vocal organs, voice culture, the syllabic method, and other 
matters of a special nature might properly be considered, leav- 
ing to other sections what naturally comes under the head of 
courses of study. Section B might have as its subject Primary 
Instruction, with special reference to written language; Section 
C, Arithmetic, How to interest, and How to meet peculiar diffi- 
culties ; Section D, Geography, The best method of presenting 
it, What to do, and What to leave undone; Section E, History, 
How to lead up to it, and How much to attempt; Section F, 
Natural Sciences ; Section G, Drawing and Art-work ; Section 
H, Aural Instruction; Section I, Language Instruction, and 
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Reading for Higher Classes. Still other subjects might be 
added to the list. The above is given merely as suggestive of 
the general plan. 

In preparation for the section work, we suggest that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, some weeks previous to the meeting of the 
Convention, select a leader for each section who shall choose 
one or more assistants if desired ; that this leader come pre- 
pared to act as instructor; that no paper be read before the 
section, or, at the most, a brief not exceeding five minutes in 
length; that the time be given to verbal statements in the form 
of a familiar lecture, with blackboard illustrations and such 
books and apparatus as may be needed ; that the exercises be 
as informal as possible, allowing of impromptu questions and 
answers ; and, finally, that the work of the section be as fully 
reported as possible and incorporated with the published pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 

The sections would, of course, meet in separate rooms and at 
hours so fixed as to conflict as little as possible with each other. 
Two or more sections could, however, be held at the same 
hours, as the matters under consideration might be so diverse 
as to attract entirely different groups of teachers. 

The selection of leaders, or instructors, in advance will enable 
them thoroughly to digest their plans, and to come prepared to 
make the most of their subjects and of the time at their dis- 
posal. 

The informal manner of conducting the sections will lead 
many to take part whose voices would not be heard in the con- 
vention hall. As a consequence, there will be a more general 
interchange of views with more satisfactory results. 

The Executive Committee, from their extensive acquaintance 
and thorough correspondence, will be able to find among the 
many able men and women in the profession very desirable 
leaders, who will, we think, be willing to devote the necessary 
time and effort to make the scheme successful. 

We submit the general plan in the belief that it will elicit 
the interest of teachers, and in the hope that its main features 


may be adopted. 
C. W. ELY, M.A., 
Principal of Maryland School, 
Frederick, Ma. 
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BARTON, MISS ELLEN M. Language Lessons in Arithmetic. 
Written and Oral Exercises. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1885. 


I2mo, pp. 195. 

This Arithmetic, by the principal of the Portland School, is 
intended especially for the use of the deaf, though it is also 
adapted to the wants of hearing children. It gives what our 
deaf children so much need—practice in language and familiar- 
ity with the vocabulary of every-day business life, at the same 
time that it teaches the principles of arithmetic very thor- 
oughly, and compels the pupils to think and reason for them- 
selves. The book shows faithful and intelligent original work 
on the part of the author, and we trust it will be found as ser- 
viceable in the hands of other teachers as it has proved in her 
own school. 


BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Ph. D._ Readings in Line- 
Writing: consisting of Fragments of Prose and Poetry from 
Standard Authors. Printed for private distribution. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1885. 8vo. 


This is a periodical published weekly in Line-Writing type, 


of which a specimen was given in the last volume of the An- 
nals, page 148. It is intended for the benefit of students and 
teachers of Line-Writing, affording them the practice that 
makes perfect by means of judicious extracts from the works 
of Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Carlyle, and other authors. 


H. H. An Evangelist among the Deaf and Dumb. [Biographical 
Sketch of Miss Jane Elizabeth Groom.] 1884. 4to, pp. 8. 


—— A Future for the Deaf and Dumb in the Canadian North-West. 
Being an account of a first attempt at colonization in the Cana- 
dian North-West, by Miss Jane Elizabeth Groom, and a plan 
of her future operations. London: Potter Brothers. 1884. 
8vo, pp. 29. 


Miss Groom is a deaf lady who was educated at the Man- 
chester, England, School, under the late Mr. Andrew Patterson. 
For seven years she was a successful teacher in one of the 
London Board Schools, but lost her place there in consequence 
of the introduction of the oral method. She has for several 
years taught a large Bible Class, and served as a missionary to 
the deaf of London. 


Two years ago, Miss Groom, impressed by the distress 
63 
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among the deaf poor in London, formed the plan of colonizing 
some of them in Canada. She received some encouragement 
from the Canadian Government, and in 1884 took twelve ceaf- 
mutes—ten men and two boys—to Manitoba, and found places 
for most of them with farmers; one engaged in shoemaking, 
another in brickmaking, and a third in cabinet-making. She 
hopes that others will follow if means for their transporta- 
tion and for their care on arrival can be provided. In order 
that they may have a home on their arrival and at times when 
they are out of work, and also that they may be trained for 
farming, she has agreed to buy, if funds can be obtained, 386 
acres of land at Wolseley, about 300 miles from Winnipeg, on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The introduction of deaf persons occasioned some adverse 
criticism from a portion of the Winnipeg press at first, as it 
was suspected they had been sent from England by the Gov- 
ernment to be a burden to the colony rather than to the parent 
country ; but when it was found that they were capable of 
self-support they were generally welcomed. Miss Groom’s plan 
is not, as has been supposed, to form a community of deaf- 
mutes in Manitoba, but, as soon as practicable after their ar- 
rival, to distribute them in different localities, where they may 
earn their own livelihood under the favorable conditions of a 
new agricultural country. 


MANN, REV. A. W. Tenth Annual Report of Church Work among 
Deaf-Mutes in the Central, Western, and North-Western Dio- 
ceses. 8vo, pp. 23. 


Hitherto Mr. Mann’s Reports have been published in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Church Mission, New York, but 
henceforth they are to appear separately. The one before us 
shows a large amount of faithful missionary work performed 
during the past year, and a summary at the close gives the re- 
sults of the labors of ten years. 


SNYCKERS, M. Le Sourd-Parlant. Cours méthodique et intuitif 
de langue francaise a l’usage des établissements de sourds- 
muets. Premiére année d’études. [The Speaking Deaf. Method- 
ical and intuitive course of the French language for the use of 
deaf-mute schools. First year of studies.] Paris: George Carré. 
1886. 16mo, pp. 112. 


The author of this text-book is the director of the Royal 
Institution at Liége, Belgium. In the introduction of forty- 
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one pages he gives an historical sketch of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, especially of the “ pure oral” method, of which he is an 
ardent partisan. This is followed by a course of studies for 
the first year, including (1) the preparatory period devoted to 
the preparation of the body, preparation for lip-reading and 
preparation for articulation ; (2) articulation, and (3) a limited 
vocabulary. The course is largely based upon Mr. Magnat’s 
Course of Articulation, which was reviewed in the Annals, 
vol. xx, pp. 167-171. 


Transactions of the American Otological Society, Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting, Pequot House, New London, Conn., July 14, 1885. Pub- 
lished by the Society, 1885. 8vo, pp. 520. 


At a meeting of the Committee on Statistics, appointed by 
the Fifth Conference of Principals, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
was authorized to present the subject of the causes of deaf- 
ness to the American Otological Society, and to request that a 
Committee of that Society would suggest a rational classifica- 
tion of the real causes of deafness as related to the causes 
usually assigned by the parents and friends of pupils. He did 
so at the Eighteenth Meeting, and the Transactions give his re- 
marks, together with an interesting discussion of the subject 
that followed, in which Dr. Roosa, Dr. Burnett, Dr. Sexton, and 
other prominent otologists took part. 

Dr. Samuel Sexton exhibited a “binaural conversation tube 
for the aural instruction of the deaf” of his own invention. It 
is designed to serve the same purpose as the “ duplex ear-piece,” 
described by Mr. Currier in the last number of the Annals, 
enabling the pupil to hear his own voice, and is specially ad- 
dapted to cases where some hearing power remains in both ears. 
A self retaining appliance has been attached so that a spring 
holds the ear-pieces in place. It is manufactured by Mr. W. F. 
Ford, of Messrs. Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 


WINES, REV. FRED. H. Eighth Biennial Report of the Board of 
State Commissioners of Public Charities of the State of Illinois. 
Springfield Ill.: 1885. Chapter V, pp. 145-161. The Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 


It is not often that the education of the deaf is discussed by 
one not a member of the profession as intelligently and ably 
as is done in this chapter. 

The immediate occasion of the discussion is the necessity of 
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making additional provision for the instruction of deaf children 
in Illinois. The Report considers the four possible policies 
open to the State, (1) inaction, (2) enlargement of the Institu- 
tion at Jacksonville, (3) a new institution, and (4) the establish- 
ment of day-schools in connection with public schools. It 
shows the first policy to be unwise and unjust; regards the 
third as preferable to the second, and, with respect to the 
fourth, does not express a definite opinion, but favors the ap- 
propriation of a small sum annually in aid of the establishment 
of a training school for teachers of articulation in connection 
with one of the State Normal Schools, or the Cook County 
Normal School, thus providing for the education of a certain 
number of deaf children. 

A condensed report is given of the discussion of the day- 
school question at Chicago in 1884 between Dr. Bell and Dr. 
Gillett, (Annals, xxix, 312-325,) and the manual, oral, and 
combined methods of instruction also receive consideration, 
the conclusion reached being that “it is not probable that the 
oral method is the best for all deaf children, but the proportion 
of the whole number for whom it is the best method is as yet 
undetermined.” In the statement that “ deaf children who are 
instructed in day-schools appear to a casual observer to make 
as rapid progress as they do in the larger institutions,” we 
think the word “casual” should be emphasized ; for we have 
no question that a thorough examination by competent judges 
would show that the average attainments of the pupils of day- 
schools, excellent as they are in some instances, are much less 
than those of the institution schools for the same periods of 
instruction. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1885. American, Clarke, Columbia, 
Curriére, (France,) Ealing, (London, England,) Edgbaston, (near 
Birmingham, England,) Groningen, (Holland,) Horace Mann, 
Llandaff, (Wales,) National, (Paris, France,) Pennsylvania 
Oral, Skara, (Sweden,) Texas. 


A. P. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


American Asylum.—Mr. Wm. G. Jenkins, late a teacher in 
the Pennsylvania Institution, was appointed on the first of Oc- 
tober last to the vacancy in the corps of teachers occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. S. T. Walker. 

Arkansas Institute.—Miss Kate Brown, a graduate of the 
Little Rock High School, and Mrs. Isabella H. Carroll, for- 
merly teacher in the Minnesota and New York Institutions, 
have been appointed teachers. Mrs. Carroll gives lessons in 
drawing, besides teaching a regular class. Miss Lottie Kirk- 
land, late of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, has been 
appointed teacher of articulation. 


California Institution.—The pupils of the printing office 
publish two periodicals—the Pacific Monthly Magazine, con- 
taining thirty-two pages, and giving selections from various 
sources, and the Daily News, a little sheet appearing six days 
in the week. Both are neatly printed and judiciously edited. 


Clarke Institution.—In the last Report—the Eighteenth— 
Mr. Dudley forcibly urges the State of Massachusetts to fol- 
low the example of most of the other States of the Union in 
ceasing to discriminate against the parents of deaf and blind 
children in the matter of education. The total amount that 
the State has saved by the existing discrimination, during the 
last five years, on all the pupils in the three schools where 
Massachusetts deaf-mutes are educated, is only $575. “Of 
how many deaf children the education has been prevented or 
injuriously delayed by this discrimination we have no statis- 
tics.” 

To the possible objection that “ to make the schooling of all 
deaf-mutes free is to pay for their board, and thus do better by 
them than is done by hearing children,” Mr. Dudley replies 
with five cogent arguments, the first two of which apply es- 
pecially to the State of Massachusetts, but the remaining 
three are of general application, as follows : 

Thirdly, the State brings schooling to the doors of hearing chil- 
dren, and if any live at a very inconvenient distance, it authorizes the 


daily transportation of rich and poor alike at public expense, because it 
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costs less to bring the children to the school than to bring the school to 
the children. By parity of reason, tax-paying parents of the deaf are 
entitled to the benefit of the same principle. It costs less to board their 
children at an Institution than would their daily transportation to school, 
or their education in their own town. 

Fourthly, parental solicitude and yearnings, especially on the part of 
the mother, are generally in proportion to the depth of a child’s misfor- 
tune. The more unfortunate the child, especially if young, the harder 
to relinquish its custody and care to strangers at a distance. No parent 
worthy of the name would part company with such a child for the pitiful 
equivalent of its board. When such parting is consented to, it is a con- 
cession to the economy of the State in its professed policy of giving free 
schooling to all its children. 

Fifthly, many a New England youth, for the purpose of attending 
school, pays for board in some family by personal service out of school 
hours and on non-school days. Of all such equivalent for board, those 
parents of the deaf are deprived, whose children at a serviceable age are 
sent to a distant Institution. Payment for the board of such children at 
the Institution is only a guid pro quo for the loss of that society and ser- 
vice which the parents of hearing children enjoy by reason of having the 
school brought to their own doors. 


Curriere (France) Institution.—The school formerly at St. 
Laurent-du-Pont has been removed to the Convent of Curriére, 
about an hour’s walk distant. 


Mr. Bell's School.—Miss Littlefield resigned her position as 
teacher at the close of the school year on account of death in 
her family. The School opened Oct. 5th with a normal class 
of six students. Mrs. Bingham, a member of the “ parents’ 
class” of last year, and Mrs. Davis, formerly of the Kendall 
School, were instructors of the class with Dr. Bell; Mrs. 
Bingham as instructor of articulation and Mrs. Davis of man- 
ual methods. Members of the students’ class also assisted in 
teaching the children. After the lapse of a few weeks Dr. Bell 
found that it was impossible for him to give the personal at- 
tention to the school that he desired, and that it was wisest to 
close it at once. The school-rooms have been placed at the 
disposal of the parents of the deaf pupils during the remain- 
der of the school year. They are using the rooms, employing 
private teachers, and Dr. Bell will give such personal assist- 
ance as he is able. 


Ealing Training College and School.—The Executive 
Council of the International Health Exhibition held in London 
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in 1884 showed their appreciation of the work exhibited from 
this establishment by awarding it the literature of the Exhibi- 
tion, contained in eighteen volumes ; also a special certificate 
of thanks and a gold medal—the highest award. 


Florida Institute-—Miss Kate King, a graduate of Xenia 
College, Ohio, and for five years a teacher in the public schools 
of Ohio, has been appointed teacher. 


Georgia Institution.—An admirable school building is in 
process of erection. It will probably be ready for occupancy 
next autumn. 

Halifax Institution.— Mr. James Dow, formerly of the 
Glasgow Institution, Scotland, who has been a teacher here for 
the last three years, has resigned to enter on another occupa- 
tion. His place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. B. 
Starr Banks, a gentleman holding a Grade B Provincial Li- 
cense, and previously engaged as a teacher of hearing children 
in connection with the public schools of the country. Miss 
A. M. Mosher, a graduate of the Institution, has also been 
added temporarily to the staff. 

During the year it has been found necessary again to enlarge 
the building in order to make better provision for laundry 
and store-room purposes; also a play-room for the girls, and ad- 
ditional dormitory accommodation. 


Illinois Institution. — Miss Mary Henderson and Miss 
Frances Henderson, late of the Nebraska Institute, Mr. George 
Wing, late of the Minnesota Institution, and Miss Cora Gunn 
have been added to the corps of instruction. Mr. Philip G. 
Hasenstab, a recent graduate of the National College, Mr. M. 
H. Appleby, and Miss Margaret De Motte have been ap- 
pointed supervisors. Miss Lavilla Sawyer has been ap- 
pointed assistant matron. 

Kansas Institution —Mr. H. G. Walker, a brother of the 
superintendent, and a teacher of experience in public schools, 
Mr. Frank Metcalf, formerly a teacher in the California Institu- 
tion, and Miss Eva Owens, a semi-mute graduate of the Illi- 
nois Institution, have been added to the corps of teachers. 
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Kentucky Institution—Miss Anna M. Black, teacher of 
articulation, has resigned that position to take charge of the 
Rhode Island School, and is succeeded by Miss Stella Yost, of 
Philadelphia. 

Mackay Institution.—Miss Eugenie Crawford has been ap- 
pointed teacher of drawing. Mr. Charles Edwards, of Wales, 
England, has superseded Mr. J. Stavely as foreman of the cab- 
inet shop. 

Michigan Institution—Miss M. E. Hendershot has been 
added to the corps of teachers, and vacancies occasioned by 
the retirement of Miss Anna Currey and Miss Wright have 
been filled by the appointment of Miss Ella Bendle and Miss 
Marion E. Tyrrell. Instruction in drawing has been introduced, 
and Mrs. Hulda Mercer has been appointed teacher. 

A new heating apparatus has been introduced at a cost of 
about $20,000. 


Midland (Derby, England) Institution.—A new building, 
of which the first floor is devoted to educational purposes and 


the upper temporarily to sleeping accommodations, was for- 
mally opened on the 30th of September last. Addresses were 
made by the Mayor, Lord Denman, Admiral Sir W. King-Hall, 
Sir Henry Wilmot, M. P., Mr. Alderman Roe, M. P., and 
others. An exhibition of the attainments of the pupils was 
given by Mr. Roe, the principal. 


Milwaukee Day-School.—Since Sept. 7, 1885, the school has 
been incorporated into the public school system of the city, 
aided by an appropriation from the State under the new law. 
Mr. Binner remains at the head of the school, and is assisted 
by Miss Wettstein, who taught last year, and Miss Slocum, a 
new teacher. Both these ladies received their theoretical and 
practical training under the auspices of the Wisconsin Phono- 
logical Institute, which will continue to aid the work of the 
school by providing for the training of teachers. 


Minnesota School.—A new class has been formed, and Miss 
Mary E. Graham, a graduate of the School, has been ap- 
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pointed tutoress. Mr. George Wing, after thirteen years’ service 
as teacher here, has accepted a more lucrative position in the 
Illinois Institution. Mr. James M. Smith, a graduate of the 
School and of the National College, having taught one year in 
the Wisconsin School and travelled more or less for a year, 
has accepted the position vacated by Mr. Wing. 

A good stone building for shops, with a gymnasium in the 
basement, has been erected ; the laundry and printing office 
have been enlarged, steam-heat has been introduced, and con- 
siderable improvements made upon the grounds, all at an ex- 
pense of about $12,000. 

Mississippi Institution—Mr. W. A. Jordan, of Tippah 
county, Miss., has been appointed supervisor, and Mr. Joe G. 
Bradley, a deaf-mute, of Texas, foreman of the printing office. 


Nebraska Institute-—The vacancies occasioned by the with- 
drawal of the Misses Henderson and Miss Hudson last year 
were filled by the appointment of Miss Cuddy, formerly of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Sutton, of the Colorado 
Institute, and Miss Mary L. Divine, of Philadelphia. A class 


in art has been formed under the direction of Miss Divine. 


New Mexico School.—Mr. Lars M. Larson, a graduate of the 
National College, and late a teacher in the Chicago Schools, has 
opened a school in Santa Fé, New Mexico. He hopes it will be 
adopted by the Territory. 

New York Institution.—Dr. George S. Knickerbocker has 
resigned the office of superintendent, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Chauncey N. Brainerd, for many years steward of the In- 
stitution. 

Northern New York Institution.—Mr. Alphonso Johnson, 
late of the Central New York Institution, and Mr. Lewis C. 
Rider have been added to the corps of teachers. 


Oregon School.—The Rev. W. D. McFarland has resigned 
the position of teacher and is succeeded by Miss Henrietta 
Woodmas, late a teacher in the Kansas Institution. 
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Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. William G. Jenkins has re- 
signed the position of teacher to accept a similar position in the 
American Asylum, and is succeeded by Miss Elizabeth R. Tay- 
lor, who has had considerable experience in instructing hearing 
children. Miss Lydia M. Cooke, of Bristol, R. I., a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, and a teacher of experience with 
hearing children, has been appointed teacher in the Oral Branch. 


Rhode Island School.—Miss Anna M. Black, late teacher of 
articulation in the Kentucky Institution, has succeeded Miss 
Katharine H. Austin as principal. 


South Carolina Institution.—This Institution was founded 
in 1849, by Rev. N. P. Walker, father of the present superin- 
tendent, and is the only school for the deaf in the United States, 
except the New York Institution, presided over by a son of the 
former principal. 

St. Louis Schools.—The Sisters of St. Joseph have opened a 
school in the Convent of Maria Consilia. 

Miss Sue McCowen’s school has been suspended on account 
of her illness. 


Texas Asylum.—Mr. Roswell H. Kinney, late principal of 
the educational department, died suddenly of congestion of the 
heart at his home near Austin, Texas, on the 20th of November 
last. Mr. Kinney had been actively engaged in the work of 
deaf-mute instruction most of the time since 1852, having first 
taught in the Ohio Institution, and afterwards been superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota and Nebraska Schools, and teacher 
(with the title of principal) in the Colorado and Texas Institu- 
tions. His former associate and life-long friend, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Talbot, says of him in Vis-a- Vis: 

As a teacher, Mr. Kinney was eminently successful. He had the faculty 
of arousing the minds of his pupils and calling out their best efforts, and 
his classes always made good progress and stood well. He was not so 
well fitted to be a superintendent, though he was uniformly faithful to the 
duties and responsibilities of this office. He took a deep interest in our 
deaf-mute papers, giving much time and thought to the one published in 
Nebraska, in which he was more immediately concerned. Though not an 
easy or fluent writer, he liked to express his thoughts with his pen, and 
they were always worth ex pressing. 
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Virginia Institution.—Mr. F. B. Yates, of Augusta county, 
Va., who was monitor for one year, and teacher of the second 
class for two years, has been elected teacher of the first 
(highest) class. 


Washington (Territory) School.—The Rev. W. D. McFar- 
land, late a teacher in the Oregon School, now pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Tacoma, W. T., opened a school for 
deaf children in that place on the 21st of September last, with 
eight pupils in attendance. At present it is a private school, 
but Mr. McFarland hopes it will be adopted by the Territory. 
He is assisted by Miss Etta P. McWhorter, late teacher of artic- 
ulation in the Minnesota School. 


West Virginia Ingtitution.—Miss Agnes Grimm, of Camden, 
New Jersey, has been appointed teacher of articulation. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—The Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Brown, president of the Board of Trustees since their organi- 
zation, has been appointed principal of the Institution. Miss 
Kirkland, teacher of articulation, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position in the Arkansas Institute. 


Natural gas has been introduced, and is used under the heat- 
ing and power boilers, in the laundry, and in the kitchen range. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. 7. H. Gallaudet’s Philanthropic Labors.—At a banquet of 
the Huguenot Society of America held in New York, Oct. 22, 1885, 
the bi-centennial anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in response to the toast, “The influence of the Huguenot 
spirit on philanthropic work in America,” President E. M. Gal- 
laudet, who had been requested by the Committee to speak par- 
ticularly of his father, made an address in which the philanthropic 
work performed by the Founder of Deaf-Mute Instruction in 
America was shown to have been of a broader and more general 
character than has generally been supposed. Our readers will be 
interested to know that President Gallaudet is now engaged in 
the preparation of a biography of his father, in which the facts 
here referred to will be more fully presented. We quote a por- 
tion of his remarks at the banquet : 
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Just ready for what he supposed would be the work of his life, Dr. Gal- 
laudet became deeply interested in the deplorable condition of an uned- 
ucated deaf-mute child of an intimate friend in Hartford. So intense did 
the interest become that he shortly gave up all previously formed plans, 
and betook himself to Europe for. the purpose of fitting himself to conduct 
a school for deaf-mutes. 

Returning to Hartford in 1816, and securing the support not only of 
benevolent individuals but of the State, he established the first school in 
America. 

It is not easy, in this day of princely benefactions for educational and 
eleemosynary purposes—when the teaching of the deaf, the blind, the 
imbecile, is universal—when the humane care of the insane, the reformation 
of juvenile criminals, the care of the sick in hospitals, and a score of other 
benevolent works are generously fostered in every community—it is not 
easy, I say, to appreciate the difficulties that Dr. Gallaudet was compelled 
to overcome. No public charitable institution, except a small hospital for 
the insane in Virginia, existed in the country in 1817; unless, indeed, 
almshouses could be spoken of as such. NM 

‘*Useless extravagance,” ‘quixotic undertaking,” ‘‘ utterly impracti- 
cable,” were terms often used in characterizing Dr. Gallaudet’s enterprise. 

But his Huguenot spirit surmounted every obstacle, lived down every 
prejudice, and so attracted by its marvellous magnetism the sympathy and 
co-operation of private citizens, State governments, and of even the Con- 
gress of the United States, that within two years from its foundation this 
parent school for the deaf was not only supplied with funds for current 
needs, but was richly endowed for all time to come. 

The establishment of the school for deaf-mutes at Hartford may be said 
to have afforded the inspiration for all systematic philanthropic work in 
America. Within a year another school of a similar character was opened 
in New York City, and hospitals for the insane were founded in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. Other States soon followed this good example, and it 
was not long before the United States took the position she still holds as 
foremost among the nations of the world in labors of benevolence. 

Had Dr. Gallaudet done no other work.than that for the deaf he could 
justly be spoken of as the practical pioneer, if not the father, of organized 
philanthropic effort in America. But his claim to this title rests on a 
much broader basis. 

After devoting fourteen years to the children of silence he turned his 
energies into other channels... As a writer of books especially adapted to 
the young he was among the first, and his Child’s Book on the Soul, with 
his Scripture Biographies, translated into many languages, exerted a wide- 
spread influence. He was urged to organize and take charge of the first 
school for the blind. He was the first teacher of imbeciles, undertaking 
this difficult task as early as 1818 in his school for the deaf. He interested 
himself actively in the establishment of the first normal schools. He gave 
many months of earnest labor to the promotion of sound education in the 
West, at a time when such efforts were most important in the new States 
of that section. He prepared a scheme, and urged it among his friends, 
for an asylum for inebriates, long in advance of the establishment of any 
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institution of this character ; and, towards the close of his life, he was the 
first to suggest for the insane the consolation of religious services, acting 
himself for several years as chaplain at the Hartford Retreat for the In- 
sane. 

Small in stature, sensitively organized, and always in delicate health, he 
did not hesitate to assume responsibilities and to carry burdens that would 
have staggered many men of strong physique. 

Possessed of rare intellectual powers and fine business capacity, he de- 
clined to seek for the wealth and distinction that he could easily have se- 
cured. 

The spirit which dominated the whole course of his life was one of self- 
sacrifice—of the broadest charity for all classes and creeds among men-——of 
trust in the overruling Providence of a merciful and loving God. 

He was prouder of his Huguenot ancestry than of any other, and no de- 
scendant of the psalm-singers of France was ever more earnest than he to 
study, honor, and emulate the Huguenot spirit. 


Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s birthday, the 10tt of December, was 
observed last year by several schools and societies of the deaf, 
and considerable contributions were made for the bronze statue 
it is proposed to erect on Kendall Green in 1887, the centennial 
anniversary of his birth. Mr. T. A. Froelich, 150 E. 75th street, 
New York, is chairman, and Professor A. G. Draper, Kendall 
Green, Washington, treasurer, of the national committee that 
has undertaken, in behalf of the deaf-mutes of America and their 
friends, to erect this monument. 


The National Argus.—Mr. Fred. H. Wines. whois well known 
to our readers as Secretary of the Illinois Board of Charities 
and Special Agent of the Tenth Census, announces a monthly 
newspaper, to be called the National Argus, devoted to topics 
relating to “crime, pauperism, insanity, idiocy, the education 
of the blind and of the deaf and dumb, the care of depend- 
ent children, the cause of the prevalence of these forms of 
wrong and misfortune, and the methods to be adopted for their 
alleviation and cure.” 

We do not like Mr. Wines’s way of classing the education of the 
deaf with “crime, pauperism, insanity, and idiocy,” for we do 
not think it belongs in that group, but that it should be regar- 
ded as a part of the system of public education in general ; but 
we know that he is an able and sincere friend of deaf-mute edu- 
cation, and that the influence of his periodical will be exerted 
to promote it in every way possible. The price of the Argus 
will be $1.00 a year; subscriptions may be addressed to Mr. 
Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Ill. 
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Proposed English Periodical.—At the last Conference of 
Head-Masters and at the meeting of the College of Teachers the 
opinion was expressed that the English teachers of the deaf 
ought to have a periodical of their own. To carry out this ob- 
ject, a provisional committee, consisting of Messrs. Buxton, El- 
liott, Howard, Schontheil, Sleight, Van Praagh, and Stainer, was 
named, and if favorable responses were received and adequate 
support promised, it was proposed to issue the first number on 
the first of January, 1886. The form suggested by the Com- 
mittee was an octavo quarterly “resembling the American An- 
nals,” the price to be about five shillings a year. 

The Annals has always had a good list of subscribers among 
the English Institutions, and we hope that if the proposed pe- 
riodical is published it will receive similar encouragement from 
American teachers. Information of a purpose to subscribe may 
be addressed to the Publication Committee, Stainer House, © 
Paddington Green, London, W., England. 


A Deaf Clergyman in England.—The first ordination of a 
deaf clergyman for the deaf in England took place last summer, 
when Mr. Richard Aslatt Pearce, who was educated at the Brigh- 
ton Institution, was ordained a clerk in holy orders by the Bishop 


of Winchester. Mr. Pearce was prepared fo-r the clerical exam- 
ination by the Rev. C. Mansfield Owen, formerly of Southamp- 
ton, now of Edgbaston. He will devote himself especially to 
the deaf of the diocese of Winchester. 


Granite State Mission.—The Seventh Convention of the 
“Granite State Deaf-Mute Mission” was held at Peterboro, N. 
H., on Saturday and Sunday, the 10th and 11th of October last. 
It was held at Peterboro in memory of the three Morrison sis- 
ters, deaf-mutes, who lived and died there, and it met in the Uni- 
tarian Church, which is indebted to the sisters for generous be- 
quests. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the Rev. Job 
Turner, of the Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Samuel Rowe, of 
the Congregational Church—the two clergymen last named be- 
ing themselves deaf—were present and took part in the exer- 
cises. 


Third Convention of French Instructors.—The Revue In- 
ternationale for September, 1885, reports the Third National 
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Convention of the French Instructors, held at Paris on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of August last. Mr. A. Franck, member of the In- 
stitute, presided. The subjects presented for discussion were, 
(1) means of arriving at unity of method, (2) the instruction of 
backward deaf-mutes, (3) means of preventing communications 
by signs at the beginning of the course, aside from the separa- 
tion of the oral pupils from the older ones who have been taught 
by the manual method, (4) the utility of putting the more 
advanced pupils into communication with speaking children, (5) 
the most suitable trades to be taught. The first topic was dis- 
cussed much more fully than any of the others; the last not at 
all. More importance seems to have been attached to voting 
than to discussion, the secret ballot being in frequent demand. 
The following is the substance of the resolutions adopted : 


The Convention, considering that the pure oral method, after having 
been admitted in principle at the Milan Convention, has been practised in 
fact for four years in most of the French institutions, recommends, in or- 
der to insure and develop unity, (1) the preparation of programmes of in- 
struction based upon the results obtained during the normal course of 
study, both with respect to the average of intelligent children and the 
average of those of mediocre capacity, or having a limited number of years 
to pass in school; (2) the preparation of elementary works developing, 
with precision.and adaptation to the instruction of deaf-mutes, the sub- 
jects of these programmes; (3) visits of instructors from instifution to in- 
stitution during the school term; (4) the establishment of normal 
courses ; (5) appropriations from the State, communes, and departments ; 
(6) the admission of beneficiary pupils, as a rule, only at or near the be- 
ginning of the school year; (7) the admission of beneficiary pupils, as a 
rule, not younger than eight nor older than twelve years; (8) a term of 
instruction of at least eight years; (9) separate establishments for back- 
ward children ; (10) a diminution of the numbers of the large schools ; 
(11) the separation of pupils taught by signs from the others ; (12) rigorous 
application of the pure oral method; (13) strict watch of the pupils, (to 
prevent the use of signs,) and constant practice in such speech as they 
already possess. 


It was voted to hold the next convention in 1893. 


The Executive Committee.—At a meeting of the Standing 
Executive Committee of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, held at the New York Institution on the 10th 
of December last, the following resolution, offered by Dr. I. L. 
Peet, was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That having heard with profound sorrow of the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas MacIntire, we place upon our records our testimony to 
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the value of the long and useful life of our late ussociate, and that we 
tender our sincere sympathy to his bereaved widow, who has for so many 
years been a partaker of his joys and sorrows, of his labors and his suc- 
cesses, of his trials and his triumphs. 

Dr. MacIntire was a man of talent, energy, good judgment, incorrupt- 
ible integrity, great kindness of heart, and remarkable administrative 
ability. In the several institutions for the education of the deaf with 
which he was successively connected, he left his mark for good, and it 
was a misfortune to each, when, in the providence of God, his immediate 
connection with it ceased. 

Our own association with him has led us to esteem, love, and revere 
him, and while we shall miss his bodily presence, we shall remember his 
counsels, and so feel that he is ever present with us. 

Mr. Jonathan L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School, was unanimously elected a member of the Committee to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Dr. MacIntire. 

The Next Convention.—At the meeting of the Standing 
Executive Committee of the Convention, above mentioned, an 
invitation was presented from the California Institution for the 
Convention to meet at that Institution next summer, and a 
similar invitation was presented from the Iowa Institution. 
After consideration, the invitation of the California Institution 
was accepted, and Dr. Gillett and Mr. Wilkinson were appointed 
a special committee to determine the exact date of the Conven- 
tion, and to negotiate with railway companies for terms of trans- 
portation. It is expected that very favorable arrangements can 
be made. All persons who intend to go to the Convention are 
requested to give notice of their intention as soon as possible 
to Dr. P. G. Gillett, Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, 
Jacksonville, Ill. The formal call for the holding of the Con- 
vention will be issued in due time by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Not Consanguinity of Parents.—The principal of one of 
our schools recently sent us a communication describing a se- 
rious case of retinitis in one of the pupils, which the oculist who 
was consulted said was probably due to relationship on the part 
of the parents. The principal thought this could scarcely be, 
since the parents were members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which forbids such marriages. The pupil’s mother, however, 
on being questioned confirmed the oculist’s suspicion, saying 
that in fact she and her husband were relatives, and that though 
their Church disapproved such marriages it sometimes permitted 
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them. Regarding this case as “a striking illustration of the 
accuracy of scientific generalization,” our friend wrote the com- 
munication for the Annals. There was not space for it in the 
forthcoming number, and we suggested to the writer that in the 
interval before publication it would be well to inquire further 
into the matter, and especially to ascertain just what the rela- 
tionship between the parents was, since that was not specified 
in the communication. The result of further investigation is that 
the only relationship between the parents is this: the mother 
is a cousin of the father’s first wife! The “striking illustra- 
tion ” therefore is applicable rather to the desirability of careful 
and minute inquiry on the part of investigators than to “the 
accuracy of scientific generalization.” 


Deaf Children in Church.—The following anecdote was 
“ going the rounds ” of the newspapers some time ago: 


There is such a thing as throwing away pearls without casting them 
before ‘‘ swine,” or giving them ‘to the dogs.” 

A good man, conspicuous for his helpful interest in the young, occu- 
pied the pulpit of a church in western Massachusetts on a recent Sunday. 
His heart was gladdened by the sight of an array of bright-looking boys 
in some front seats. The speaker talked at these boys with a genuine en- 
thusiasm, his ardor rising at the seeming quick response which his 
earnest words met in the brightened eyes and attentive attitude of the 
chosen objects of his ‘‘ personal application” of the most wholesome 
truth. 

The preacher was a little puzzled for the moment to note the unseemly 
levity of the congregation, but his burning zeal was not quenched, and 
he drove the truth clean home with sledge-hammer blows. 

Going out of the sanctuary, the visiting brother, still glowing with the 
pleasant warmth of successful effort, asked the pastor who those bright- 
looking boys were on certain seats. 

‘* Those,” said the minister, gently, ‘‘ are the pupils of our deaf-mute 
institute.” 

The principal of the school referred to, in response to an 
inquiry as to how much truth there was in the story, replied as 
follows : 

“ There is a foundation of truthin the story. A few years ago, 
one Sunday morning, when I had three or four front pews filled 
with boys and girls, the minister who was officiating, while all 
were standing, just before the benediction, looked down at my 
children and said that before closing he wanted to tell these 
little children how glad he was to see them at church; he was 
pleased they sat so still; it was hard for them, but if they lived 
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to be old they would look back to the time when they were 
children, and be glad that they used to go to church when they 
were so small. He made a little more talk of this kind to them. 

“They knew he was talking to them because he looked at 
them, but they had no idea what he was saying. The congre- 
gation was very much amused. I do not know whether any one 
enlightened the minister afterward or not. 

“The pearls were not thrown away, for when I came home 
I told the children what he said. They were much pleased to 
be commended, and it helped them to be good at church after- 


ward.” 
E. A. F. 


A DEAF PUPIL IN A HEARING SCHOOL. 


Tue son of one of the directors of my school became totally 
deaf last May. He was ten years of age. He was taken to 
the celebrated Dr. Roosa, of New York, who could assign no 
cause. 

During my vacation—when absent from Scranton—his father 
wrote to me that he would like me to instruct him. As I was 
going to New England for the summer it was arranged to defer 
instruction till my return to Scranton in September. 

Fearing the child would be very unhappy during the sum- 
mer from his recent loss of hearing, and also that his friends 
might resort to signs in their communication with him, I 
wrote a number of letters to his parents, telling them how I 
thought they could help their child. I urged them to do all 
in their power to make him bright and cheerful; to explain 
lip-reading to him,—if necessary, by writing,—telling him that, 
though his hearing could not be restored, he could, by 
carefully watching the lips, learn to understand the speech of 
others, and so lip-reading could, in a measure, take the place 
of hearing. 

I told the parents it would probably require frequent rep- 
etitions of words and sentences in their first practice, but 
begged them to persevere. 

The father brought his little boy to school in September. It 
seems the child had carried my letters in his pockets, studying 
them carefully from time to time, and, as I found, had greatly 
profited by them. 

After instructing him on various subjects for two weeks, I 
found he read my lips perfectly, and—as he had continued 
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talking after losing his hearing—his speech was natural. This 
being the case, I could not conscientiously keep this “ shining 
light ” in my school, as I felt he was able to receive instruction 
in a hearing school, where he could have the great advantage 
of hearing associates. 

I reported the case to my Board of Directors, who thought— 
with me—that the child’s place was not in a school for the 
deaf. So,-at my suggestion, his parents sent him to a hearing 
school, and he does not have any difficulty in understanding 
his teacher and school-mates. 

It may be said that he must have been a bright boy. I think 
he was; but I think his success is partly to be attributed to 
the fact that his attention was turned to lip-reading soon after 
losing his hearing, and that he continued to use his speech 
constantly after losing hearing. With the hope of helping 
some similar case I tell his story. 

I have one little pupil who lost her hearing at seven years. 
She is now ten years old. Her parents were Germans, and 
when she came to me last winter she had forgotten much of 
the imperfect English that she had acquired before losing her 
hearing. She did not read anything on my lips. I recollect 
showing her an object and saying, “ What is that ?” She replied, 
“Thak you.” I repeated the question several times, but could 
get no other reply than “Thak you.” She has now been un- 
der my instruction eight months, and has learned in that time 
to read my lips perfectly, to read, and to write. Her speech is 
becoming quite correct, and her vocabulary is increasing so 
rapidly that I trust I may be able to send her to a hearing 
school in a year or two. } 

It seems to me that by placing “semi-deaf and semi-mute ” 
pupils (I use terms known in the profession) in hearing schools, 
whenever their attainments are such as to render it practicable, 
we greatly benefit them and save the expense of educating them 
in special schools. 

I think there are totally deaf congenital mutes who, if they 
were brought under skilled articulation training at an early age, 
and kept under this special instruction for a long time, could 
eventually be educated with the hearing. Possibly these cases 
may be rare, as, I think, are the cases of congenital and practi- 
cally congenital mutes who cannot learn to talk. 

EMMA GARRETT, 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma Garrett will continue to give a portion of her time to the 
training of persons for articulation work, as the demand for articulation 
teachers is increasing. 

Applicants must possess a correct ear and furnish reference as to their 
English education. 

Miss Garrett’s students are working for the deaf in schools, families, and 
institutions, as follows: One as principal of a private school at No. 7 Mer- 
rick street, Philadelphia; one as private teacher in Philadelphia; one in 
the West Virginia Institution, Romney, West Va.; one in the Alabama In- 
stitution, Talladega, Ala.; one in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Philadelphia ; six in the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, Philadelphia—one of these as ‘‘ special articulation” teacher ; 
one in the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.; two in the Vir- 
ginia Institution ; two in the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; one in the American Asylum for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; and one 
as a private teacher in Wilmington, Del. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE ImpROVED INstRUCTION OF LEXINGTON 
AvE., BET. 67th AnD 68th Streets, New Yorx.—An experienced articulation 
teacher wanted for this school—male or female. 

D. GREENBERGER, Principal. 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Doms AND THE BLIND, 
BERKELEY, Catirornia.—An experienced teacher of articulation wanted 


for this school. 
Warring Principal. 


A MALE TEACHER, unmarried, of sterling character, and holding the Cer- 
tificate of the College of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb, England, seeks 
an engagement in a good American school. He is accustomed to articu- 
lation classes. Address ‘‘ Junior,” care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Tae ANNALS InpDEx.—An Index to the last ten volumes of the Annals 
(vols. xxi-xxx, inclusive) will soon be published. The price is 50 cents, 
but it will be furnished to subscribers to the Annals free of charge. 
Copies of the Index to the first twenty volumes are still for sale at 50 
cents each. The two Indexes bound together in cloth will be sold at 


$1.00. 
g2 
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CONTE NTS. 
( Mrs. Harriet Maclatire Foster.. 
Thomas MaclIntire.. Yoseph C. Gordon, M. A... 
( Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D. 
The Associative Feature in the Education of the Deaf, 
George Wing 
The Language of Action E. B. de Condillac 
Touch Transmission by Electricity in the Education of Deaf- 
Notes on Manual ‘Spelling Joseph C. Gordon, M. A. 
Suggestions as to the next Convention......C. W. El, M. a. 
Notices oF PuBLiICATIONS;..... a 
Miss Barton’s Arithmetic, 63; Bell’s Readings in Line- 
Writing, 63; Miss Groom’s Colonization Plan, 63 ; 
Mann’s Report of Church Work, 64; Snyckers’s Speak- 
ing Deaf, 64; Transactions of the American Otological 
Society, 65 ; Wines on the Education of the Deaf, 65; 
Reports of Schools, 66. 
Institution ITEms 
American, Arkansas, California, Clarke, 67; Curriére, 
Bell’s, Ealing, 68; Florida, Georgia, Halifax, Illinois, 
Kansas, 69; Kentucky, Mackay, Michigan, Midland, 
Milwaukee, Minnesota, 70; Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, New York, Northern New York, Oregon, 
“71; Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, St. 
Louis, Texas, Virginia, 72; Washington Territory, 
West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania, 73. 
Dr. T. H. Gallaudet’s Philanthropic Labors, 73; The 
National Argus, 75; Proposed English Periodical, 76; 
A Deaf Clergyman in England, 76; The Granite State 
Mission, 76; Third Conyention of French Instructors, 
76; The Executive Committee, 77; The Next Con- 
vention, 78; Not Consanguinity of Parents, 78; Deaf 
Children in Church, 79. 
A Deaf Pupil in a Hearing School Miss Emma Garrett 
TABULAR STATEMENT OF SCHOOLS FoR THE Dear.....£. 4. F. 
The United States: Public Schools, 82; Private Schools, 
88; Canada, go. 
ApVERTISEMENTS: Oral Training School for Teachers; Arti- 
culation Teachers Wanted; Situations Wanted; The 


Tue AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear AND Dum is a quarterly publication, 
appearing in the months of January, April, July, and October. Each number con- 
tains at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally original. The subscription price 
is $2.00]a year, payable in advance. For foreign subscribers the price, postage in- 
cluded, is 9 shillings or marken, (11 francs or lire,) which may be sent through 
the postal money-order office. Subscriptions and all other communications relating 
to the Annals should be addressed to the Editor, Eg. A.. FAY, 

National Deaf- Mute College, Kendall Green, 
Wasuincton, D. 
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